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Jp malce a better we .w^nl. bptter Wn . 

women. No reform of lavjs'^ftd instiS-* 
tions and economic systems will bring it \inles5 
!>| Produces them. Institutions and ‘sv^ems 
■that turn men. an^ wonUn into l^achines 
working unde/ the .control of officials cr ^f 
.monopolies will not' Aake them bettei* ev?n*if, 

f® J®. ^ tbey.makee.thqp" 

bettv .off It IS 6nly fiirou^h* facinl-lifl'. 
problems for ourselves, rfaking our own miV 
takes and scoring our own hits, .lhat we. can - 
jwin aqS hummel- ourselves into 'Soniefhffig 
l^er. Individual •freedom,' initiative 'ind 
entexprise,^ have bee# thelHife-blpod ^ * th^, 
Anglo-Saxon 'race and have madq it what.it is, 
pre-eminent amon/the i;a 4 ^ of the** world 
wcause its Igen qnd wbraeh ca#i thiplftand ‘ac^* 
•«y|‘ themselves. It wethro^'away this hwi- 
,be(^sg we think th\t regulation and 
neiitation will serve* us better, we Shalt do .# 

I da;^w8rk for ourselves and fijr human 
And yet’this seems to be the ‘object 



3ro «%^H3i*n}ai5j|r*eafn^V<ahd'^ rcfotyi^s 
■^is 4PW.«jymjg; to.le^ qs, *when,th’^ ask^y^ tc 
i nationalfzatioif^of i^clustry pr its oVg^iiJ- 
2^i«a«der Guad monopolies, as a 'remedy for 
whiqh^ ^•e^idanfin our ecbhomic 
systemi If they succeed life will cease tq, be 
•an a4^eniuije apd becbma a dfill ; the 'tendency 
to variation'which, as sci<yice teaches.us, is tha 
secrej:of developmentj will be killed qr yhecked, 

^ w^lhall be standardized, like Government 
boots. ^ ^ • 

. This book is Written to «how th^t the Weater 
^.bulput of goo^ and serncls on which materi^ 
pwgiiass . defends ‘cannot be expected witli" 
. <»rtamtyjmder^-ny fortapV Socialism has 
yet been proposed; ‘that Capitalism, though a 
ctf robbery^goes on in its. back- 
yar.4, floes not itself rob '^ybody, *Jbut has 
wrop^t great benefits Tor all classes; id 
!4hat, 5r improvedrand expanded ak it may be 
Without any .sudden change in fiutttan .nature 
a^fta^ other s^ms deirfand, it may earn for 

Ais^tfae feeat material* aclvapcc that is ‘needed 
to provide u? t^ith a better, nobler, *nd mo^e 
beautiful world* * * 

Hartley Withers. ~ 
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CHAP*rB«i 

I/JTRODUCTORY 

•^It is easy in these times to^ the case* 
against. agy existing* institution. Most* of US 
are'* in ,a highly critical mood, because w< feel 
that during thp lagt f*ew.*years^ thihgs hwe 
happened which ought never td have happenelSj 
^ and |hat these eartlt-ghaking eyeijts wer^not 
well met^ and handled, ‘espocl^ly^ ot^ ■thfip' 
ecoBOmic ‘side. 'We'.harv^ seen;the w’hote •fabric’ 
■ of civilisation in dhnger ahd a desperate* battle 
■raging to save it,^and we Jiav.fe felt that, if 
civilization bad ^eeh better, and the’g^vejtlbi's ^ 
,« the nations had been more worthy of^theiri 
chgrge, it Could neve/ ha^{e <ontaiped tffp seeijs 
•of sof h Singer, or the seeds ought neyer to 
have been allowdiS ^o jprout and blossbqi, 
During the.contegt wh have seen thdjbest'taeS 
in all the countnes concerned — tile bes! i*h 
*^^?*'^* ^ body, courage and devotion-—*; 
Ihfifering untold hardships, wounds atfd dl^ath^ 
|||[ile thtf next best and the worst have stayed 
and ha^e in. many cases made 'Wge 



'3l"r !f 

.V ? -f- P^P/^y* the same tlte,?^in 
%^n6hmg oLirtany of* those .wh’o were opt 
enough, m ipicd^nd body, to risk-theif‘ 

'* that 

^inany impht«egt minds are driven to the coa 

^lusiotf that every institution which ^isted^t' 
th^ tima when these crimes and absurdities 
w^e pertietrated sUuId ci^t cfown, rooted 
PVj^f oast upbn the d^st heV 
*. >t J^t^te ofmind a.^dbd one in whiph. to 

■f been^nade^n thh walls of ihe build, 
hf -Is it wise.ol^cause 

f°“"^ "°t to be .proof 
gl^f4h<i*weather, to pulfit dowp io'/«sgust 
Jd^rt making a new orfe to a new planarf 
' of'Oiech^ics which* has never 

, tested and may turn out a honve'th^ iiU 

better to 

t^p^ve cfie old one?. The .need /or amt^d., 
flent is now admitted by tlie great majoSy 
The only question to be decided is y4t«ALt& 
«|ia^es ‘made are to be on lines that; 
prodded a worjcing result; or to be-fcM^ 
W^^hative dreams which Uli 



; tfiighfbe if-wfe 

a neW-system, which has only, beep’ sls^ch'^ *ift ■ 
hai?^ outline., about yvhictf Its advocates fev®e 
^shown much unanimity in dis^reeingf ®'^ey 
'#ant lo.see a worldo in” \frl!i«h, fevet^r oneoP»i^ 
have a fair chance of a rfeal life ; so do most of" 
us. .They want to“ tuyfl ewerythipg lipsideVoWn j 
imgrder to get it ; an4 they may be fight. But, ” 
wrong, their experiment wilf work 
disasten If ^we can get the,same resift^ along 
lines that ha ve^. bees tried; is it, not%afef to 
work filopg them and avoid this risk? ! . 

The present sys'fem under which we wrK' 
and, exchange our work /or thiat,'>of-otlftfs’'es 
th^t commonly described as Capitalism, ynder 

can rf:hoose what. 
,work he^ will try to, do and '\Vhat»emplpy6r hp 
, w|l try to, serve ^ if he does not 'like" hi# or 
Jpl employer, h# can leave It or him and,tiiy td 
get.another. ^ He cannot e&|m unless he ean dip 
work 4hat eomebody wants to buy, and so he' 
competes with all other workers in prdducihg. 
gO^s or services ^at others want anl“will Jayj 
• . depends on the success with ■ 

M||1| 1»* ; «an satisfy theoWants^of othehs.' 

™°**®y in return ’fori his ^ 

spend as he chooseS on ,the ,guf- 
'^‘^"'SerVicds.fpr ^his'o'vrh use oi*’ 





''t' \pj, J^' yp. ^ • bwiiiess or mdustiy en= Wf 
; °>- '■« Scares and de^sbf pu6fe 

;j,^^tes, and debts of Governmems or Sfc 
»V»Ales will J)ay him ,a 'rate of 
• g^fit^br interest if the companies or debtors 

, ^s by laftoar ar by im^stment he -fcan.^fy 

State, datiandsf 

‘iv he may name. * ' 

. The system is thds based on private property ' 
Ijpmpetmon, individual Effort, individual rj 
individaal'phoice. Under- if 
mjto and ^otaenWe more or leas ffmn fteed” 
by p^bloms wlrich Jhiy-Dave to decide, W 
according ase their decision is right o!- wrong 

ifkfco" wfn 

?S1 “j- ."J! stimuladng and 

^ fxpected to bring cftjt, 
iaiJividuai h do good 
^r^ that wiH be well paid so that iie aad hfe 

f 0 % ev^ry oiie 

‘ f 1 with an 4^" 

nt;e of turning his industry arid 

■*^®H**^'‘** M50uld .be difScul(p|o’ V* 
le bf ^rionomic lif^ more likely to! 
r? huirian Oature pp# 




’ - J, , f ’d' ^ 

is^'uua aija sbtnas^^ &0i9 . Ij^ 
t- '^^mg j{s faculties,. not only fc/ eyiprcisl in 
> mi^urelv material ust*. hut* aTc« Vx,. ♦ 


; S- Vii V® — ^ — **•'««>,. ■*u»uni7 Itir e^cisy in 

' maferial u^, but also for so!vin/thn: 

.jwgger problems of life and Kuman intAoMlrse 
..l^t* lid behind it. * • 


; fact, ^however, this ‘system of dapitJism* 

present perhajis ptore; wicWy.cr jf icized^nd ^ 
ap^dd than any other.human instkiftiom And 
;j;^th^Mme,reason, for maijy of its results Vre* 
. b«eh bad, an(^ there is room ft)r great iAprove-> 

; fofent which crityism.can help. But criticiSiti 
, ^t is 4>ad^teijipered ^ud ‘unreasonable wiH do*. 
, hfore harm than gQod.* The pe^jplfe who’are^. 
working on this great tbo^iness lof ptodiftingf 
distqhlitjhg and consjunfnp the World’s ^Ithv 
' ^ mass, ordinary human beings, with 
' Jc go«d^ and bpd qualities Of orfinary folk 
•,The ordinary* man and woman. fs an tfotiist, 
^^l^^^'^^atured perSon wHyj, thdugh not, toi^bt^ef 
tp work ver^ hard, does not*Want to rob tny- 
Ifody else. .If* this wjsre not so, society cotil.^ 
***®,f* ^2^ progress* would have bee*n inl> 
^^ble, If.it bo^true-^as some alJ^ocatja 
I^C^Ptalistn maintain— that Capitalists live by 
•’orders of goods lyhich they hftVe 
^^p^'yt;is “also,, tfue' that the aydi^- 

that he i* dp^ttg-' any' 
that. if .Ctfice this crime^can.' he' 
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b^bugh*<: fiom^ *1:0 him, "and he can be not only 
cctnr/icted, but convinced, he wili be quite ready 
to' give ‘'up methods^ byj which .he has iJeen 
prefifig^ on society. ^ ^ * 

\ Tthe' test of ap ^ct^homic system is its success 
in pt'dv’idjng us with a good world to live in. 
In y*hat ^ s^^rt*^ <bf a woricj would it be seally 
pleasant to Kve.^ To begin with, there WQGld 
hav^ to be plenty of good things* and nice 
peoplq.\ Up to a. poipt, the good things come 
ffr^, because we ‘cannot live without them. 
Bqt; after our needs h^e been piet “in the 
'matter of ‘'necessaries knci ^ comforts, up feo 
Tery'^od'er^te extent, the^ necessity of pleasant 
peopie m ordev to lead q* pleasant life among 
them becomes overwhelming. And people are 
p]ea^5ant to live with who ^re Jkindly, jgenerous, 
honest, unselfish, healthy, k^en and «fully ,de-^ 
vetepefl in mind^ and^ body.*^ To get siiich 
people we «evideftfly nefed a great increase in 
the output of material gopds. It is, of course, 
vfery easy to find*^ examples of bad- 

tepipcred • peoplp wHo ar^ well off, and of • 
others who, Idacfing lives of straitenjSd penury,^ 
set an example saintly, behaviourt ‘But it ‘ 
is ®a safe working rifle that if the average 
human cbeirtg can have ^a bettef^^supplyi of 
commodities and com/orts, he is moue likely 



Fntjioduc'porv '?7 

• • 

to be pleas^t to live with* and to *herp tis to 
get, # world Miat we* ard. looldng fof tlr^ if 
he is living under •conditions .of scarjit^^and 
disCornfort, and for real# development we. must 
have leisure and opportunity* *for educcftionp. 
Mofeover^ we wagt not only good things,, but 
beautiful things. Beautiful thti1^s;?vnd l?eau- 
tifld hous*es and beawtiful cities require# more 
time ahd better materials in their makipg than 
the shoddy goods, sqrdid. houses and dfpty and 
insanitary towns** whfch are so-e\^il a blot on 
our so-calkd •civilization.* If we want a ^\K>dd 
iit whfch every artiele we usq is w^ll and beau- 
tifully^ made, every bouse • -that live* in . ft 
well *and beautifully •built, ♦and every •to^n in 
which we* gather is as beautiful s& Oxford or 
Canterbury, and m£)re so — beca'usp, modewi 
^ugliness •has* put .some foul^ blots upon tlfese 
onte beautiful centres#— if we want al? •th’^se 
things we jnu§t spare fhe time to ibake things 
well. « We*must not -only I'^ady to mg-intain 
in comfprt ^ large nu^beiTof people ,vjho will 
give no thought tcf anything else biffthe pwD- 
•ducticn of. beauty in some line or other oi 
industfy, • we^ must . also light in eyerybody’s 
mind the fire of desire for beauty. 

•I« old 3ays a tyrant or a wealthy •class’ jbr 
a church was able to produce buildings and 
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w&rks t)f •art*' full of a beauty oc a grancieur 
whJyh* s^yi astdmst^es us, by means of slave 
labour ^or by the d^votfon of me/nbers Sf a 
chufch who built, for example, ■ the mediaeval 
cathedrals* to 'thd* glory \)f God and for the 
sheer ][3le3sure of building Him a noble h^use. 
In fhese, (feys/ econcmiic .power is much .more 
widely spread and wilb be spread ‘^still more 
widely ^ as wealth is better distributed ; and 
we catoot expect to have a really beautiful 
country unless the greatel* nurt^ber of the people 
k,now what beauty fs apd try to ^rrivfe at it. 
Itds an open questionVhether this desire foj 
?)eav% is a. tiling .that* can be taught, b^it we 
may*be^quite sure that we are not lik^yVo get 
it as long ps most of us are concelmed only 
with ^he ^narrow problem^ of, making a living, 
and have no chance of full development of .ouf ' 
mhidsi’ and perceptions. In* other words, ®jAie 
want educ^ition Vitd facilities fpr travel on a 
sc^Ib that we have not. yet dreamt of. We 
want everybody with "yhom we Qome in con- 
tact to ‘be really well tavght afid really^ well- 
informed, not necessarily in the way/5f schooling 
and bool^-learni«g. Many of tim iHost inter-* 
esting people whom we come across are very 
deficient in* both, but the)^ have been abie, to 
have had wide and varied experiencef to Have 
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se*en '‘j|?iany •jnen cities,’* ^nd te hat^e 

exchanged ideas with dweller^ hi n^agy di^ant 

lanSs.* . • J 

•...*• • • • 

Here again -it is easj^ to counter the •argu- 
ment with examples idF hdituftly Volk* who havf; 
nev«r been ten miles from their native Milage* 
and .yet, owing to tli^ifr powers, of S)b‘iervltion 
arfd sympathy, have ijiade themsdves masters^ 
of all that life means witJiin a small compass. 
But these examples of genuis working, under 
circumstances o& great difficulty do not malfe 
it any^’tht^ It^s true'^thA it is good for* the- 
average human being fo roam abl)uf the world 
and submit to the process by whicti men jPnock 
sparks out of one ati®ther^by personal ijppact. 
her all this — education in a niuch»wider sense 
than has yet beeg atl;jsmpted and improven\enj;s 
Jn^human.infercoyrse of. which »we can liaj^ly 
yet dream — a great increase is needed^in <ftie 
output of ^ good and • services that mankincT 
enjoyst • ^ - ^ . 

It will noj^ be enough* of course, unles^s tho5e 
to vyhom theae adv^tagds arq^ given* make the 
•right use (5f them. Travel, as it* is at present 
granted ■1:6 » comparatively small class, often 
seems to fail lamentably* in widening their efUt- 
look. The ‘young I;nglish Philistihe who goes 
to Switzerland only for skiing and tobogganing, 
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arfd - r^ards/tfie natural c beauties of his *own 
^oii4fe'y^'cbiefly. fron^.-^the point ©f view of their 
adaptability to the pyrpoSes of golf-links, is^not 
a’ good example of mental development stimu- 
lated by travel^/ 'All thi5r has to be -granted ; 
but e^eUc those who, when travelling, confine 
therhselv^st mast carefully to the hotelsi and 
.resorts in which they will meet nO one^but 


thee most aggressively national spiixtsp of their 
own n'a^tion, do get something from change of 
air and scene.. Plenty bf avguments can be 
bf ought forward against -‘any attempt at trying 
to “get at 'a Abetter wofld in which everybody 
fi^ill .tie pleara^ter and 'more sensible, butethere 
is tVQ, teed to despair, In spite ofc ah that 


has happerf^d in the last few years, nhere are 
noost encouraging signs qf ai? improyeYnent in 
the^ outlook of mankind upon, its duties to it^eli^ 
'Littfe more than twp hundred years agb, a 
Te ^Demn^^NdiS 'sung ?n St. Paul’s, specially 


coinfposed by Handel for, the occasion, ^o cele- 
bi^te the Peace of V^repht which ggive England 
ac practical monopoly in ^be slave trade from* 
West Africa' to America. About/a hundred 


years., ago, at the end of a wan* which had'^ 
shaken and strained England almost as much 


a^’the one which we hav.e just g5ne through, 
the Income Tax, on ithe declaration of peace, 
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was* immediately aljolishe^, atid tfie.* \vh(?le 
burden, of a •heavy debt-charge«wa^ th/ow|t on 
to Ijidfrect taxation .of articles of con^mptidn, 
which pressed -most wickedly upon the* ffe’ftrer 
classed. * . Our ancestors tv4i© /Jomrftitted ^this 
ecoi^omic crime were at ‘least as good, accord.- 
ing tp them lights* as the.state;‘yneii^ of to day, 
but they did not undpstand what*they were 
doing. • Prpbably there a^e many to-day* who 
would like to repeat the procjeeding n.oV ; but 
they could not e^en'suggesV it, because publit 
opinion^would^not hear of it, quite apart from, 
the faat that the widened suffrage ^Ould majce‘ 
it politically impossible.- QS all* sjcle’s- w# se» 
evidbftte/of great imprbvemenrt in jvhat is 
thought about the manner in which* one set of 
men should be treated by aflother. Great 
•prides h^ve been made under the Capitmi^tfac 
e^a* in the direction ctf making the w|)rjd,»a 
pleasanter pfece to Hvq in, /and though sbme* 
of-thenj have involved the development of new 
forms of suffering and .disgrace, we can stiH 
maintain " that the movement has been /Orwarjl 
Qn the whole. 

• It need ’Wdly be said th§t this progress 
that we seek must not l^e confined to a small* 
cla^^ A rCally good^world to live •in ynplies, 
not 'pnly^ that we live thpre pleasantly among 
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a ‘set af pleafe^nt people,. but that theje is ho 
jior^lest' gufferirig and /lestituticn ’ in the next 
strqpt of anywhere ^elsf, .which, we hav^ to 
forget before we can^be happy. * Wplth in 
the fiehse bf ofd.irtaV^ welfare and comfort must 
be _ rt<Jt pnly abundant but well distributed 
before tba' wo/^ld can Be. a ‘ pleasant place to 
live in for those who h^ve any sympathy jvith 
human suffering. , . • 

• Thv?4 we see that ipaterial output, though it 
ib Very far from being the end of all things, is 
of, ^ery great assistance jn helpipg^to f>roduce 
the sort o'f ^yorld at whic^l.we want to -arsive. 
A c^tairi ahiountof it is essential to exisjence*^ 
andra great increase in i't will help very” much, 
as human nature is at present, to mahe every- 
.pleasant fo live with ip the truest sense 
6Whe word,' .to make the world and all th^ 
ccftiditjons under yhicjj' we live beautiful apd 
noble, and< to enable all- to be eddcated in. the 
truest and widest sense of the wordt It/ollows, 
therefore, that in order to get at the world that 
\Ye want,' an increase iti njaterial, output and a- 
great impro’C^eihent in its diffusion -among ali. 
cl.asses, are ess^tial. When wq» cbmsider.the' 
economic system un^r which we live and 
alternativesf to it which are suggested b)£ .its 
critics, the first question that we hayp to.’ask 
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isf Plow far it. and these* alternatwes "are Hk’^ly 
to be efticient ^ this matter of^materid olUj)ut. 
W{ cannot get a ^r«ally good * worl^C full • df 
gopd and hobje people, tinfess we can* g^latly 
increase man’s power^ to^pr^d^ce.. 
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* i 

WEAKNESS AND StRENGTH OF CAPITALKM 

t < ' * (i • 

A^onGc t)ie frtany Hrawbacks that mar* the 
systeiv of private ownership of capital, as itiias 
been? hitherto developed, an obvious blot has 
alrfeady^ .been noted, when it w^s observed, 
some pages that if only ^very one ^had a 
start it would be difficult to dhvkse a more 
stimulating ^rr^ngejnent for human nature as it 
is^ >vit1ir its instinct for acquisition and. rivalry. 
Undet'rpVivate owne^'ship ’• capital this fair 
start has not. been given. Capitalism^ as now 
un^Jerstoo^^, h .usually regarded as dating from 
abonOt the middle of the eighteenth centur*y,^ 
whdh \vbat is called the* Industrial ^RevolutioA 
began. Before then' the* tools of industry were 
primitive and cheap, and. it was*" compara- 
tively easy for the worker to own his own 
capital, innhe shape of tools^^ and raw ^material. 
When machinery came and brought ^with ’it 
production on a gfeat scale in large*^ factories, ‘a 
'great capital was necessary to succe^^, and so 
theVwork^r and his capital were divorced from* 
24 
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on'i another. Some individual cyrAody jaad tp 
be foui\cf, prepared to provide ^ the* n^cesi^ry 
equipment, and to hire;tlios^ who* Had'gtrength* 
and skill to Wrk it. * * • * • • . 

In. thfe past the* ppsiflon, pf -the dOwner of 
capital has been strong,, because capital .Tias^ 
been generally, if not always, scarce* as egm- 
parked witlj labour, and, until labour •ofganized 
itself,* the bargaining power of the own^r of 
capital was greater than that of tho^Q w*ho 
had little or no resoiaj'ces* befiind them.* * This 
advantage in the hands o£ the capitalist, how- 
ever, ij not a necesifaVy part of a capitalisiit 
sj^stem. Capital w*ithovit labour *and. laJS^dur^ 
withoyl caffital are i£nder mode3*n* condilioif^ 
equally powerless, and in \hese d^s labour, 
with its. growing political influence and .the 
.sympathy •of public opinion whenever ift c^ 
a real grievance, k full)i able to take pajje 
of Itself. Moreover thc/e is «o reasqn wfiy»the 
sharp* divisfqn “between the owners of capital 
and those who work* Its^ machinery should bo* 
maintainefd. ’"‘Underran ideal capitalistic ayste/h 
every worker would be a capitalist and every 
eapifali§t ^wbi^ld be a worker. And this is 
an ideal that is quite within the bounds pf 
possibility. •« 

feut this is not the bnl)r inequality that fnad^ 
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the race for material success an cunfair cofitest. 
The ‘ o^yning‘ class not only controls the Equip- 
ment of industry/ but ogjso, by its ^gr^ter 
individual wealth,' can give its ^ohs, daughters 
and dependeats 5 ♦beAenand longer education 
and . luring them up under conditions — iq, the 
master offood^ clothing arid acces's to ^ good 
air— that give them a long start in. life’s race. 
Contention and custom 'increase the inequality. 
Certai/\ jobs and positions are actually reserved 
£ov* those who have had fi'n education that can 
usually be afforded only*by the children of the 
^<^ell-to-do. vFor instancet only a “boy cof, ex- 
peptional deverness can rise from a primary 
school to the University that Is necessary 

for ehtry jnto the* learned professiqns. And 
many other* positions, though there is jio such 
dfehnite bar, ave practicalfy reserved by custom 
and pijejudice to those who speak a certain l^ind 
of English,, wear, a^certjiin kind of clothes,^ and 
behave with a certain kind of assurance' and 
Qoftfidence ; all whicl;f gifts are only to be 
acquired ^at a certain kind of scKoolT or in a. 
certain kind «of^'*home surroundings^ Lyck oi; 
ability sometimes enables excepyohql persons* 
to^ overcome these bare. Fleet Street tradition 
Avhispers of ,an unsuccessful plumbeiii’ who rnade 
a*gre^t mark as a journal ist^and a great fortunq 
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as^a newspapeF propi-ietof, but th€?*stpTy,*oV his 
failure .as a ‘plumber was ,pr 0 l»bly a‘^l^'^er 
proflipted bv ^envy., •There is,* however,* no 
need^to ^be libellous in order to find sdbrea o.f 
men- who .have riseh foom th€4bc^ttom*to the top 
of the ladder of wealth; beginning ‘lifu -with* 
nothijig behind them but ,their..witSK and Tiheir 
good luck and ending it great bwhers of 
capital.* . ^ • 

Nevertheless there the handicap i^.* The 
well-to-do, undei" fke private Qwnersliip 'of 
capital,* can^ liye, if th^y h«.ve enough of it^ on 
the, toll that it takeS*fpom production witKpfit 
doing any work at all,* and if ‘tlihy was^t t^ 
work* h^Ve* everything made eaeyVor Jthepi In 
the shape of specially reserved po^ts, afid the 
conneciions and ^influence tha^ are so great a 
thel p in .making a start.^ It mu^t a» yffy 
gi;€at temptatiorf to tlK)se who are rich -ei^oygh 
to b,e able to idle through lifb,4;o do,so ; anfd the- 
fact tljat vi^ry few succumb to it shows. that 
some sort ^of activity is a, natural want of .a 
healthy and ©orm^l human being. .ThJere f5as 
► been .a nodceable change in fhis respect even 
within the igiemory of the niiddje-aged. The 
graceful idleness which* used to be •thought so 
geptlemarfly is now^ much less popular than, it 
wd5, ai}d young nfen o( the class that used* to 
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gp to tihe“unfversity as^ to a social, sporting aftd 
ath^tic cluh we;*a^ approactiing l]fe*frorn a much 
fuore se^rious 'point of vi^w even befdre ;*the 
WaiJ' r tt is curious td note that in America .the 
tendency seen^ed «t<? ip the other .direction. 
There, opinion was -apparently growing, in 
favG^ur of the creation ot a leisured dass which 
would do ^something in life besides., pursuing 
"dollai^. A leisured class that uses its -leisure 
to do public work that is otherwise done ill or 
left undone is certainly a,J‘iatipnal asset, but it 
cannot be denied that under the capitalistic 
system there^has existed' a class ot mOrSt 
a^miahle folk who Kved narrow, selfish lives on 
wealth that thTey Had • inherited, grumbted at 
paying^ taxes, forgetting that if the Government 
did pot protect them and their property they 
wdyldc' bef ^quite unable td earn a living, and 
see.m^ck to expect^ the ^ whole world to 3^ 
(.managed for their^conyenience and comfort. 
Most of us have suffered from such peoplg, who 
are Upf to gather at^ su^h resorts as residential 
^holfels. - They were '’generally quite unable to 
am^use themselveS, and lived lives ofi unprofit- , 
able boredom,, a nuisance to themselves and to 
most people whom they^met. 

This handicap of inequality was* thus ^in 
matiy cases bad for those wh6 enjoyed it. F^or 
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thJse whp started with it against them il rau^?t 
have often been a dauntipgJ 'influence dP- it,^ 
affeetecJ thegi .seriousfy. ^But how far did, it 
do sos? ^The average nic^n surely aims at lSe?ng 
moderately successful in the ''ccnditibns under 
which he starts. One can, in these nratters,- 
only judge from onels'" own e^tperifence. 
mys^f, born into th^ circumstances of an 
ordinary 4TJ4ddle-cIass family, it never occurred 
that I was handicapped by the fact thaj^many 
people were bor-n \rfth muth easier chanceS 
of much gj;eater success. ^ There was a r^g^d- 
cJ«HPly*marked out for rrfe. SomeBow I had, to 
make; a living, and the -fact that ^nie 
were not. under that ^cessjty VAs not thing 
that influtnced me one way or the other in 
approaching the probjem. Buf this, may only 
been because I was thoughtless oF im- 
im^ginative, and *1 reiflpmb^r when I Was '^t 
Oxford hearing a very briilrant man of^my'* 
year reinark.that it m^de him “ feel .Socialistic 
when he was starting off to an early mprnii^ 
lecture and saw otl\er m^n setting oyf for n- 
day’s hunting. In this case at any rate the 
•early recognition of what seeme^ to be economic 
injustice had ho practical effect in*" checking' 
eff^j^t. M)f t>ld friend may have feb Socialistic, 
but 'he ^^ent off to Kis lecture and did his day^s 
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TOrJc/cand •nov^' a shiping ornament oT the 
[nfiignsCiv^il Secvice. ^ c * • ‘ 

But v/e of the middle class, of cours'e, Rave 

* • If • * ^ ^ • 

lo^rignt to talk as if we had any real ^rie;vance 
an^er the- cap! taksC System.* We had quite as 
Tiuch^as was good for us, and got an education 
infi’ tradijcion,.that generally stimulated .us to 
Tiake fairfy good use of the powers with which 
;v^ were born. The question must look very 
bffercht to those, who view it when born under 
::6nditions of destitution, '■‘and have imagination 
enough to see how grear^are the disad^^antages 
which this ’ accident brings with it. dn.jiiis 
:ase^ it must often happen that despairing 
ipathyds a very real clog to effort, arid there is 
small reason to wonder if many of these so born 
aot^ only feel Socialistic, but put much energy 
afed ' bitterness into . working far sqhemes tp 
r^'construct society on a new* basis. If a new 
basis of society were really going-*to produce a 
better life for the community as a whqje, most 
of us would sympathize strongly with this 
^mbitiop.; but doub^on this point is the reason 
why this book is being written, « . o 

It seems, .ho\yever, that the inec^i^alky only 
has to Be lessened in order to modify very 
greatly its ^adverse effect on those^ who s^j^er 
kom it most. In America Capitalism h^s grbwn 
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with a vigorous and perhaps .ruthless, strength, 

unchecked by' the mang fca^dal»and s<ieial»fe- 
striciions wldclt havc’Jn this countr’p turfied* 
the -edge of its power. But owing *tcf the* 
circumstances there' raling-s-«the. wealth of, the 
couniry and the unlimited power of expansion 
that Us undevelope’d ce^ources have'.placecF in 
the hand» of its citizens — the way' from the 
bottom • to ihe top has .beQii more open. •Xhe 

traveller ther^ seemed to fmd himself* in a 

• * # • 

country in which ♦thei^ were* no bars between 
class and clas^. Tho^e at the bottom looked, 
o^n^hose farther up/as ‘people wfjb had gope 
ahea<^ but might be caughi; up and woul^be# 
There w^s no sense *of a heavy hand^ap, *I 
came 4>in a:onta^t in a curfous wa^ witFT this 
cheerful* sentiment when in a hotel, in Denver 
Swedish charpbermaid when If 
li^^ying was good enoifgh tef say that she» \^s 
sorry I was*^oing beaausQ* t was •“ nice ‘and* 
clean 41 my room.” asked her if she would 
like to come and be a# maid in my home in 
•England. Sha deglmed on iryquiring jifto tfie 
f)ossibilities^of the position, but added : “ 1 tell 
yoi^ whati;’ liwon’t come and 4e a maid in your 
home, but I’ll marry softie fellow who’ll make 
a 43,ile, and^then I’ll come and stay wi^Ji yom” 

I gave, her my card, gind I hope and fully 
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expec\ tnat s5mec day she will arrive,, with the 
^hu^fbarfd.aiid thd pHe in her trafin.* * 

Jt thus seems that4:he whacky of ineqimlity 
ar<! had for a limited number; both pf^hose 
^wlv) are appaireiitiy benfefited by them, arid of 
those^tOr whom they * are a handicap, but* that 
th^r adverse effect on ?he latter can be greatly 
reduced, if the inequalities of birth and fortune 
are not allowed to be a serious baj- to ' success 
in lif^." When we have granted all this, we 
have next to consider wliat are the advantages 
. tbdt the capitalistic %yst,em carries \vith* it. In 
the first 'place, there is the moral ad^arriage 
«ipvulved by individual choice and respons^ibility 
which ^make "'men and'* women of us* ' while 
grandmotherly regulations under State or Guild 
monopoly, would make us into machines. In 
'the second, it is clear that the ordinary pian' 
WilbvTork harder^and better if he knows ’that 
' the ^result ^ of hi§ \vork« is going \o be an im- 
,provement in his economic position and* in that 
6f his. dependents. • For every m^p to work for 
all the .rest jusf as hard .ajs he « will now work 
for his own Tiand is an ideal to which humaii 
nature may some day attain; bu^ we* have, not' 
yet arrived there, ancf if we try to make things 
better <by assuming that we have, *^6 may<Lput 
back the clock of progress Iby a century or«lwo. 
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Th% mcentive/to effort that, is *given by 4:h6 

power of acquiapition is. at*,ptfe5ent* tbe* 
drivwig-force^ that con§tanj;Iy improved ^maVs 
control over nature. If took it away* ^e‘ 
might ^nd not only that* •the •‘improvement 
ceased, but that there was a very. sCrious 
decline in the output of any country ih^t triced 
the e^eriment ; and always have to^ re- 
member* that a country’s output is all that Mt 
has to live on,, apart froi^i tbe accumufitions 
out of past outputf which wo*uld . very soon be‘ 
exhausted. , , * • 

• •*. .•r * 

a purely econorhic point of view .the 
advant^ige of a reward^ for effort jn •propoatfog 
to its Success seems ^t^r be jverwhelmir^. • It 
is true thatf as things are, success in production 
or organiration oft^n comes from forcing y5ry 
qiJ^tionable goods or services on a stupid and 
ignorant public. 6ut tlAj: is fhe public’s*fi!urf 
for being stupfd^ and ignorant, ^nd what is the 
alternative ? -Either an. equal reward- for every- 
body whatev^f the effort* m^e and whatever^ 
the work produced— >gi system vthat would, as« 
things are, stgiply mean that an ever-increasing 
jbody, of* sluggards would live* on an ever- 
^dwindling and more disgusted body of workers ] 
or else some* lie w devipe for a rewatd in pro-, 
porti6n to what is c^led the “social value” of 
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the.w^rlt.dohe. JiVhat l;his social value teally 
m««ias*jt. 15 hard tp s^y. What* is the ’social 
v^h}e oJ Mr. Charlie Chaplin as compafed^vith 
a (folil-^ewer ? And who is to decide th^ques- 
tiop? If* as*‘^eem 5 mo€t likely, it js fo be a 
.popularly elected body, their election woujd be 
a pretty f)icture of. glfb pfomise-nfaker^ com- 
peting" for the suffrages of those whose j)Ower 
to, fielp themselves. out of the general -store of 
weal^^ they werp going to decide. If the de- 
‘ciding body is to-*be composed of Government 
officials the results, though ^less c 5 bviously 
disgusting,* would probsfbly be still nv^r^jun- 
satt^fact'ory in the, end. ^ ‘ 

Thks question of the .reward of*ef[oi1;*is the 
most diffigult problem tha*t one hits.one’s head 
against wfien^one tries to grope a, practical 
ij^tK tKrbug'h economic Iheory. . If* the reward 
fc" lo* be in proportion to the market valj^'^of 
th^ work* done? fhequgilities that*will have bad 
effects will certainly arise. The§e b^d ’effects 
•seem on the wlv)le,to *be preferable to the 
^worsie . effects ^on ihe* geperal, output, out pf 
which we all *have to live, that are likely Jto 
follow from rewarding everybqdy* 4:101 for the 
work that they do btit for merely having taken 
the trouble to be born, like tha Marquis in 
"the French farce, ^he present system can at 
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leafst* claim the merit oi hg-ving* wprk^d, in- 
different well* atad of bging^ ofevioi^l^ .capable^ 
of ijnprovement, if ihe community will (jyly 
apply a little more sense to the object^ •on 
which "tt 'spends its fnoney. ••Und'er it*the v^lue^ 
of o^r work, like that of everything olse, is 
what jt wilf fetch — that "is, what ve cjn^ gelffoi* 
it out of owr fellows. If they are vulgar* taste- 
less and .stjjpid we can,selj them rubbish* a/id 
grow fat on them, if we happen to be greedy 
rogues. The fact *tihat m'any o£ them are 
vulgar, tasteless and stupid thus gives greej^^ 
rogpes* a chance of* which they !nake ready 
use ; and so the unpleasant; sight is daily^ilfeenf 
of grtedy rogues battling on vulgar st^^pfSity, 
and so getting for IthemselVes all 4he power 
and influence that wealth brings with it. And 
then morafists naturally exclaim * that* thefCdy 
dj^dful villainy* abrosK^ aitd that th^ la>jfs 
ought to be -made much s^fieter for catching 
and pupishnig’it ; and short-cutting reformers^ 
cry out that there Ts no remedy for such a 
system except jts abolitron'and^the sub§titutiop 
pf a new way of rewarding people which shall 
not in any 'w^y depend on th^ price at which 
they can sell their work.*^ But surely the true 
rei^dy, though a terribly slow ono, is /or the 
conr^iunity to conttiin a, smaller and smaller 
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numlb&* of vutgar^ tasteless and* stupid peof)le 

^so*thftt**i{* 5hal^ oontinuaHy more *drfficult 

foi; otad work to get a gojbd price^ ^ • 

• After ^11, however ^we may ’beat ab(^t*the 
busji, the* vali>e anyfhing that has to be 
exchaRg^ or sold is, ‘and must be, nothing but 
whM ian ^et for it, .whether th*e thing be 
our own work or som^ article thatr we^have 
otherwise acquired^ .Economists# have ob- 
scurecj'.the question gf value by, distinguishing 
between VaJue in ‘Use arl^ V^lue in Exchange, 
aj[\(3 otherwise surrounding it witl; subtleties 
thgit the ''ortjinary mart cajinot, and does.^not 
to, understand. The value of anything 
thatci +.ave to* sell is ’wh^t^I can get for*it, and 
the value orf anything that I want is the amount 
of my work, of of goods th^t I possess, or of 
Yiroh^y that I will give and the owner of it 
vfHl <a(;cept, Whbn e^f)resse3 in money, value 
becomes price. * \ • • , 

Many things, such a^ friendship, ane most 
precious possessions but liave no^^value in an 
ciconofnio sense Jbecatise tljoy cannot be bought 
and sold, an*d would lose their rgal worth if 
they could. Frpm the confusion •tKa4 this .fact* 
produces the notion Arises that there can be 
such acthing as “inherenjt” value *111 an article 
apart from any body’s, desire for it, and thence 
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y/S easily fall ‘into the fallacy wTiich tells, ils 
that a j^ing miRt be valuable t>^caus^ a* certieii^ 
amount of ^vQrk arfd*, energy have been *put 
into . Work and energy may be lavished 
on the production of sonidlRing that nobody 
wants, but if there^is no* demand foi> it*it wiH 
have •no economic value*. • • • . ^ 

Economic text-book;^ tell us that there are 
goods, ‘stdi as air, which are essential to life 
and so have incalculably “\ialue in us^” but 
are provided by ftatuVe to ah unlimited exteril: 
and so have no “value in*exchan^e.’* The/i^- 
byth^y merely confuse themselves and their 
readers. Obviously nobody will pay for# 
thing' that is given ];Q'him free, except iT^maps 
the American millionaire who le[f his*^ hotel 
because* he was not charged enough, to enable 
Jiijm to feel that he was really “having a 

Air, when it % supplied by iJature, 

has no value* in an ecoi^omie ^ense because no* 

• • 

one will give anything for it, and -to say that, 
it has a “^yalpe in use”, because we should p^ 
all that we have fai; it if it w,as not* there, is 
'fjnly to infcoduce a quite irrelevant confusion 
*inta ecormmh:s, which is ultimately an inquiry 
into the, terms on which men produce and e5c- 
ch^ge goods. When and where air i» scarce 
it is* paid for. The Central London Railway 
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has,*td*thfe p^reat benefit df its p^sengerS;^ paid 
Jfoi^!;^!S]^Stem. by wbith its tunnels are Siipplied 
,wit?i^air^ and seaside loclging-bouse kee*pers 
matte a handsome, harvest .out’ of Loncldriers, 
jvh® come to Stay*in otherwise most' unattrac- 
tive ^s{)ots in order to breathe sea-^ir and get 
the L^ndipn s<5ot ouf of their lungs. * 

V^lue is merely a question of the extent to 
wbich^somebody wants a thing in '’relation to 
tl)e ejitent to which ^ its . presen'i; owner wants 
to keep it. ‘ It thus depends^^to a greaf extent 
o,n< place, since an article^ that i^ a drug in the 
market here may be scarce to the pbirff of 
]f)refiuusnesG somewhere, else. A,s w^y well 

shoWrT' by the answer of, the Scotch cfrover 
•?! ' 

when a I^ondoner remonstrated wifli him for 
the"pric,es' at which he was celling. hfs beasts 
af^ Highland fair, and told hjm fhat if he tcipk 
tfeifi ^to Smith field ke would get twice *thre 
money for 'them. '^‘VeVa true,”3aid the Scot; 
t“ arid if I could take Loch Lomorid to* Hell I 
should sell it for hSJf &.croon a glaefi^” Value, 
then, IS' what can getcfbr a ‘thing or what 
we have to give for it, when we work, as prac- 
tically all of usr do now, -in co-d^erStion with* 
otir fellows, making something or doing some- 
thing that '"they will pay for and* using ^ir 
payments to us in paying for work tshat ’they 
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do? If "Nye wefe self-sufficing, and *m£t 3 e,fcver)i- 
thing that we’ wanted fot ou^sei^ies, ralu^ would 
still* be detef mined b;^^the same pringipl^'be- 
cause wu should still hdiv^ to decide how ihtich* 
of our work and exc^rtion* ^ast'worth putting 
into the production of ‘ any article/ that we 
desirod. It woulcl still be a question ofnhe 
degrqp of*desirability and the amount oT effort 
that w^ ware prepared .to ^ive in exchan^e.for 
an object that.we wanted. . 

If then the value •of eveVything that has V) 
be exchanged, is the ^m <?f things that we*can^ 
get- for it, how is. the ’basis of ]fexChange ,to 
be ao'ived ^at ? Capitalism feaves Jh6 question 
to b^ decided by co'mpetition, so putW]^i:fle 
ultin\ate decision concerning the rrice tif any 
article •of conimpn use into die qands of the 

• average ^consumer. The consumer •canil€^,(f4of 
eofirse, say that* he wijl hap/e an artide,aj? a 
price at which it is impossible to .produce itf* 
But he can, under Capitalism, say that ;f he 
cannot h^ejt at a price h^will take sonlething 

• else instead, i' Whoever ultimately fi^^es Price^/’* 
•said the f^ew Age of August 14, 1919, “con- 
trols th^reb^^ the distribution^ of the wealth of 
the world.” Under Capitalism thi§ power, is, 
given to <he average consumer, and t]iis is an 
enormous advantige ou the side of Capitalism 
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comp^red^with any ‘other syst«m that hds yet 
been ^4?viscd. , For it ^ means that we •have to 
Vor^ to^ ^satisfy the wishes of our fellows^ as 
"expressed in their demand for goods#. and 
services. <- Their demand* mky be ill-judged and 
faufty,^but it is real and human, and it is the 
exp^'cssion of individuahchorce freel)? exercised. 
Understate Socialism the value of our work — 

c 

whaf we could get for it — would apparently be 
the re^Tard which Government officials thought 
fit to award to us. • We should be working not 
to please the ordinary human being with all his 
ta"uits and foibles, but to tarn the approvals of 
vhose decision would be based on 

t « 

and formulals drawn up st^id’ enun- 
ciated^ and ^annotated in offices tenanted by 
beings who, from the nature of their duties, 
be •^mOre or less dut of syjrips^thy with^ 
coenrpon humanity.* Under Goild Socialism, 
sivill be seen^ later, t every ^guild would apparently 
work largely according to the fancy pf it^rhem- 
bers ; and how they, wquld* arrive at a decision 
of' the ?^alue of the work*" so ^oncr-tliat is at a . 
basis on which flieir products should be ex-o 
changed — is one of the many problems ahat the " 
advocates of the system <do not seem yet to have 
fairly faced. , ^ 

Capitalism leaves thejquestion of the \^alue"of 


^n i^fis^ectot, 
retr^jpe . rules 
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wcfirk*done to the buyer, that. is m^the a/ei;ag«e 
consumer. It thus njucJ\ rAore truly* demo-^ 
cratic and in favour "oT freedom than ^ither^of 

* • • • ^ ^ f • ♦ . 

the -rival systems. U ndjr it nobody can ^efirn 
a penny unless somebody dse wants* his wjrk. 
It may be thought that ‘the capitalist, or the 
manager who organizes .prodiw:tioJ> ^oo*'the 
capitahstV behalf, has the final say as to what 
goods shall be produced^ apd this delusion at 
the bottom of much of the talk that is^heard 
nowadays about the 'tyranny* of capital and of 
its ruthless^degsions aboutnhe objects to whijjh , 
the* labour that it hi/es is to be devoted. Bjat 
the capitalist and the manager, unless' the^^r^ 
continually successful ‘in meeting a puh^J^ilirde- 
mand for. the goods that they produte or 
distribute, will ve^ry soon be iit Queer Street. 
Jf the capitalist puts his mgney and the* maifag^or 
his,€rganizing power int^^turrflng out or tjiriiisl^ 
over .goods that nobody •wan^s,* there* will be no* 
interest, or profit for the former and no salary^ 
for the latt^. Value under the capitalist system 
thus depends directly^ on the popular v.qice, an^ 
will do so •more and more as wealth is better 
distributed,* a« we hope and ar^ determined to 
see it. At the same tTme, the tast*es of the' 
miaority afft not neglected, because, under 
com'petition a minority that is large enough to 
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Express an effective demand will §et it, satisfied. 
^ToVrfa'kei* the System work reafiy well a^id only 
^gii^egpod rewards tg good work, it is thus*only 
necessary to train thai grea^ mass of individuals 
,who make up (he* f)Opular voice to judge better 
concerning the things that, they w^nt to buy. 
Th> 'is.a jong*and difficult process, but ifworks 
, side^ by side and hand tin hand witR real pro- 
gress, which can only* be got by ^'cVeating a 
community composed of ^ individuals who are 
good and sOund in every ‘sense. No rearrange- 
« ijient or reb^uilding of systems and ^institutions 
\wll do any good that fails *to produce good ‘and 
men -and women, c^ny more than the most 
cunhutg cooking-stpve will piake a good onielette 
out of bad* eggs. 

Capitalisni then is pssefttially democratic. 
'Stafe Socialism would hand u§ over to the 
re^ftlation of the ipipeiiTious and elusive burbau- 
* crat. Guifd Socfalism fv^ould leaye' tjie consumer 
' .to ‘the tender rnercies .pf producing *Guilds. 

puts tht? r^aj power in ihe hands of 
the average cofisumer, and so Laffers from and 
rejoices in all the weakness and force, ‘all thb 
hopefulness and despair,- that ^e Associated 
\Cith democracy. If democracy wins its battle 
by pjrcducihg a race of, men fit**to worlt^' it, 
then its victory will* cure the worst* evils of 
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Capitalism. If will no longer be po'fesible-'for 
providers of rubbish to^ make* fortunes 
it t6 fools, rOK for 'co^mpany prorng^.e^s | and 
swindlers and “ shc\^epushers ” to found county 
families out of the gains of fraud'at the expense 
of silliness^ or for , unnecessary middlerUen to 
take toll on what we' consume becsfuse^*shpp- 
keepeJtS do not know<» their business, or for 
advertisers^ to wax fat 'because buyers do Uot 
know their wa«nts. ^ut Capitalism as it *'might 
be, is fL subject for a later chapter. At this 
stage of our inquiry ^ is enough to^have show^n 
that by giving the* word of command to th^ 
average consumer it. is based on^ democra^^ii 
principle, and will sUnd or fall w*ith the ludcess 
or failure *bf that principle in justifying itself. 

If democracy fails ^nd we go back tp I^ivine 
•Right, not of kings but of bureaucrats or^guhdS- 
men, then to those of us who believe in freedom 

* H ■* 

it wfll not be a matter bf great moment under 
what Aonortiic systeju we haye to live. 



CHAPTER, III 

THE ESSENTIALS OF PRODUCTION 

H' has been shown that under tbe competi- 
tion \^hich is, or,^ has been, the ,corner-stone of 
Capitalism, ^he value or price of articles sold is 
finally decided by ^the consumer. , (\Vhether 
Capitalism is committing .suicide by dt2strv)y- 
competition is a point that will, .have 
to pE^iscussed later.) But the price obtained 
has t<J be^^shared among several parties who, 
under modern ‘ conditions, v\^ork together on 
tlrjev'vVocess of production. And so before we 
ptooee^ to consider in greater detail the ease 
Tor Capitalism a^ compared with fts suggested 
rivals, it is better for us to arrive at an«under- 
standipg of the essential articles ^ajail qualities 
vjhich* ai;e required for projiyction, and have to 
be paid for, tinder whatever system, *^productioit’ 
is ‘ carried on. ^ These may be <tabHlated. as ‘ 
follows ; — ^ 

1. ^Strength and ^kill. 

2. Tools, material and time. 

. 44 
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Msmagement. 

4. Readiness to, fac^ feHure'. •, 
Concerning No. i dKere is no need to wja^te 
many* words. Under thf^ ciirse of ^Aclar^i;* a 
certain amount of toil, involving ' physical 
strength and aptitude for the task in Tiand, is 
involved continually in* mankinds ^effort "to 
improve the productive powers of nature by 
working on . them. As mankind improves "the 
machinery and , equipment, which it briq^s to 
bear upon this problem, the ‘’need for physical' 
strength* is lessened, a^d the need for skill" 
varied. Less craftsmanship is required now in 
making a pair of boots than was the case thffi^ 
centuri& ago, but mbre ’ mechanical shill? is 
needed in the management and appiicatten of 
machinery. ^ . 

t Under pur second beading — Tools, ‘Materiaf^’ 
and.cTlme — very 'important Considerations -ar^ 
included. The word tools is used in the widest 
sense otthe'word, implying not only all forms 
of machinery, but the factories in which “they 
are set to work, and the ships, railways, }v2gon§, 
a«id other etquipment of transport by which the 
raw material ir, brought from thp, place where it 
is grown or produced, and the finished product 
is q^rried t(? the consumer. These ^tool,^ have 
not 6nly fo be provided in order that industry 
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friay GtafJ, bfut also to^be maintained in w6rking 

ordel;^*^n.d-prov-ision has to be made fof- their 
rei^wal when they are t/orn out or superseded 
by U ^n^,v invention. "Time is also a highly 
important element/ because this need for time 
' is on^ of the most striking requirements which 
m?rk the work of man as an industrial animal. 
The wild beast gets its food and oats it. In 
prc//iding its material needs, it mako^cno altera- 
tion m the stuff which nature^ or its hunting 
c 5 fkill provides, but consumes it then and there. 
It<.may watch for days for its prey, but having 
t^dught its hare it confine its further efforts to 
^oa^ting and digesting it. Man takes the goods 
^Vfei^ nature provides, and subjects them to an 
elaborate and often very lengthy process before 
he ^ has chknged them into articles which he 
^^rds <as desirable for consqmption. He 
buiMsi ships that» sail ^he seas for years, ^and 
j railways tjiat ma) la^ for centuries, to carry 
materials and gdods from jflace tc^ ‘place. 

‘ Nearly everything^ that we consume is provided 
for qs and despatched' to us wkh""the help of 
work that has been done long ago, perhaps 
before we were born. There^'is^ then the 
necessity* that during the process of production 
those who are at work on it shauld be fed, 
clothed, housed and otherwise provided for out 
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of ; 5 ome accunuilated stofe ; becaifte fhe/worlf. 

that they* are ‘actually doing js.npt ye;t ^ryng 
out an ?Lrticle ready for consumption, and Ji^ay* 
only, he procfuclng articles* such as ff!ac*hmery ‘ 
or ships, *that will nol be conp^iMn^d, in»the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, but used in the processes* 
of further production, or -of distribution. •• 
The thy-d heading. Management, iihplies the 
precioifs .quality of juSgment concerning njie 
purpose for which the machinery of production 
is set going, tlie /)rganization by^whicli it is* 
made most efficient, and the means to be takeji 
for disposing of^ the pi:t)diict in the market wherS 
it*is most wanted and will fetch the^*best grise^ 
In the tomplications of modern industry, this is 
an affair requiring thh highei?t possibly skill and 
foresight. It is not enough to set aTarge num- 
ber of people Jo work CO produce a«n*article*;*jl\p 
marjager or designer hag to d^ his utmosf tc^ 
sure that the, article as J)roduced will be such 
that ^ojjnebody' else will wafit, and also to see 
that it is brought within tlje r^ach of the possible* 
buyer. If it* is not wanted, it will ha\fce n6 
qpononpc value, because nobody will give goods 
and services* jn exchange for it^ and the ‘whole 
process by which it has buen produced* will ha^ 4 e 
been a waste of labour, materials ai\d time. If 
the •article is wanted, but^those who waiu'it d(3 
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•not, kbow hoW aqd where to get it, the *526110 
^res^lt^ours ; fifld.iyid^r modein tonditfphs the 
sejh’ng^of an article is oft'efi a rnor^ difficult. and 
costTy business than producing it. {Se&-TAe 
Laws of* Supply *\ind ^Demand, by G. B. 
Dibblee.) 

Tlys^biSngs-iis to oui* fourth heading — Readi- 
ness fo I^ace Failure. This risk of^ failure is 
cleaVly involved in any process of production ; 
it may, happen eithe^r because, owing to faulty 
organization or lack of <skill in applying the 
tQols to the raw niateria^l, the process of pro- 
(iucing the required articfe has failed. Again, 
'^Y^Hiqy happen that, though on the meclianical 
side the process has been entirely successful, 
yet, owing to a change in demand on the part 
of consumers, the product is^not want?ed. Or 
afc-arttiscarculation concerning the cost'qf making,, 
oh the price that buyers will be* prepared to pay. 
*'may make ‘the whole work unprofi^able, because 
thei article .cannot be sold to tlie.* consuming 
public at a price which will repay the efforts of 
tbose*w;ho have put their .work into its pro- 
duction. * • . ( 

•Under whatever system productooh js carped 
on, these Items in the bill have to be met in 
o 4 ie form or another. ^ •• 

Under our present organization, ,No/ i, 
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Stpen|;th and ^ Skill, are provided* 6y fahdur. in 

return for wafgJs. One; o[,tlfe»most 
signs of the .sound ne^s^ of^ present public 
ing, -in spite of* hysterical symptom^ on^ttie 
surface, is the general Vecog^ifion that hithej*to 
— before the war — the wages of labour. ’w«re on 
the whole inadequate add that tberelcart alid 
should be -no return to the pre-war level. ‘ iTie 
question the claims of the wage-earner ^11 
be dealt with ir\ a chapter fo it^ielf. 


No. 2, Tools, Material and Time, are pro-^ 
vided by c^pitajists in tetum for interest. * , 

• No. • 3, Managerpent, by organizers ancf 
managjsrs in return for salaries ; ai;d ‘ * 

No? 4, Readiness to' Face Failure, by capJta- 
lists of a .venturesome type, adventurers and 
ordinary^shareholders, in return*for profits and 
dividends. ^ , ***’•••*► 

, I^iabour and ina’nagen-^ent ai«e paid first* tU^ 
capital takes interest ; then fne ordinary share- 
holder |)r whoever divides *the balance takes 


what is left, if any, or'goQS without profit if the 
enterprise fails, . • . * » 

• Payment* for all four is provided by the con- 
sumer, if •consumes. If he^ does not, and 
failure is so complete thtit not even ‘wages of 
labpur and salary of management are pi;ovided 
by ‘^aleg of the goods , produced, then the* 


D 
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^adye'hturer 6r shareholder has^ to maUe ^his 
gap •^ood* beKMe;^. losing all^h^s profit.' The 
pt'Qjviders of Nos. 2, ^nd 4 shade into one 
afiother,'^' and are c^ten himped together as 
capitalists. 'dt^fiVay Sometimes happen that 
they cafe all provided by the same person, 
’wVo.put^ capital into a. business by owning the 
fa!ctdry, machinery and tools required ^for pro- 
ckfcing the necessary article, organizes and 
•manages the industijy, sees to the selling of the 
product, advances the mont^y out of which the 
yytige-earners are paid ‘during, thq process of 
production, and takes upon himself the risk t)f 
whole, loss, irLcase of mistake or rryscalcu- 
lation, claindng in return for this fiyk the 
whofe profit, if any, that is left oover, after 
paying fojr the raw material, providing for the 
■depreciation of tools and machmery, and pay- 
ing {he wages ♦'of l<lK)se who work for*;him. 
Nevertheless though* these things may ^11 be 
done by one individual, the eardingi^ that he 
finally puts into* his pocket, if any, are still 
V derived* from three different sources, that is to 
say, interest on capital, salary for* his -work as 
brganiser, and profit as reward Tor the risk 
-which Ke has run. * 

It is very necessary to get thesfe distinctions 
' clear, because a great deal of fallacious theory 
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haaf Ifeen^ bas^d upon the •assfimpUon* that* 

capital Jand ^allour are, the “cmly* ^sjsffntials 
required in productioh.^ Labour is freq^ejifl^ 
used-dn ^different sjenses^ according to the 
confused and confusing habif df e<?onomifts 
of using the same word in different meanings 
in different parts of their work. lAdam^Srnfth 
apparently used it ^s covering all* tbe 
activities -of mind and. body required *f©r 
production. Iq this sense • it covei;;^ of 

course, the work 'of ‘the uiiskilled labourer,** 
the skill of the skilled fabourer, and thie^ 
organizing capacity, of the manner. Ih 
these days when people taJk* of labour thfe^ 
more Commonly mean the labour 6f the weekly 
wage-earners, skilled and unskilled,^ iipplfed to 
production. In this meaning of the, word t?he 
olaim that js often maJe that labour is* entitled* 
to the whole of Its prdtiuct ts clearly an <tl> 
surdity, if it means that ^nanual labour can \)y 
itself b(f considered responsible for the whole 
of an article pmduced under modern condiuons.^ 
If it only means that^ labour is^entitiod t6 alU 
that it, -by l(;;5elf, produces, then, 'as we shall 
find later, JaT)our gets all this ai'wd a great deal 
more. * * • 

Capital had to .divide into two classes • 
according to the 'extent of the risk that 
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It tafces.* In* faet a certain .amount oT fisk 
i^^nWlVefl by* every investnient in (r^iustry. 
Uuy the risk may Jbe jre'duced te a neglfgible 
minimum, in the# case ^ of’ a first charge 
oi\ the earniftgs •of a great railway company, 
and ^iiay range up to ^ level ^requiring a 
greal , cfcal • of • speculative courage, or 
reckfessness, in faciiig it, as in* tl^e case 
of the shares in a mining compafiy or in a 
company formed to« work a now patent or an 
untried industry.* Capftah^m has ingeniously 
provided different* kinds of securities to suit 
rfie taste ^ of investors and speculatoi^Ss. -I^br 
^^ose who want security chiefiy it gives what 
are called n^ortg^age bonds and debehtures, 
inves*tors*iji which are not shareholders in, but 
creditors . of, tlie compajiy ;vhich issfies them, 
“dn'this case, if the .company is prosfjerous and 
around the risk ^ttaettd is almost nil and- the 
rate of interest *is accordingly lov^. Preference 
securities are a compromise, ranking behind 
^the icreditors and, betore the qrdinary share- 
►holcfers,* who^ usually jcome • last and take 
whatever profit is left after all ejaims* on the 
company have* been met, or pocket •the loss of 
their profit and them capital if the company 
is Jr feilure. They are. thus adt^nturers.and 
speculators, risking what they put intd industry 
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on •the chance* of a fat reward in*cale,oP 
success., • . • . • 

It •has been wittily* said jthat the spec^l^iV.e 
investor ^ines well bjut sleeps* badly, \vhile the 
prudent investor, who ‘^takes*’fow*' interest ajid 
little risk, sleeps well but dines badly. If 
there were not plenty. of people • prej^ared* lo 
take sp^ulative risks, industrial progress \vould 
be impossible because no. new venture couId*be 
tried. Capitali^i is sometimes criticize;^ be-, 
cause of its long tale 6f unsuccessful ventures.^* 
If their failure h due, a§ it often is, to swindliftg^ 
of, i^cldessness, the criticism is sound.* But iia 
so far ,as it is due to genuine attempts at 
ventui^es that fail, this' failure is the price that 
is paid for* progress. Under Capitalisnt this 
price is 'paid by^ speculators.* U.nder the 
\{arious suggested forms of Socialism *it would 
have to be paid by the*<;ommunity, and*th«r^ 
is consequently some danger that it would not 
be paid feadily, and that therefore there would 
be little progress ; because officials, witU no 
incentive in the shajDe of profit before, them,, 
would be veVy shy about embarking the labour 
of the coaifntinity, or of Guilds, in ventures 
whose failure would invdive them in*blame. • 
After wh^t has been said above* about the- 
difficult task of the ^manager there is no need* 
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to* insisf on the* necessity for* paying, for *‘his 

sftl’vic^s/ Businesar men continually ciomplain 
nowadays of the^ difficulty of finding merf with 
initiative and readiness ti^ take responsibility. 
Under any systefn this need to reward good 
nian^eftient would have to be me^, or the com- 
munity hich failed to meet it would very soon 
find that it had perpetrated a bad economy. 

* Whatever analysis -one adopts ilV trying to 
arrive at all the factors which* have to be put 
into an afticle of modern* consumption, it is 
iilways iinipossible ‘ to aVoid ascertain amount 
of confusion, owing to the complicatiofis which 
make one item sliade into another. Perhaps 
w<b shall get a clearer vision of the matter if 
we imagine what might have befen possible 
ufider prmiitive conditipns of production, with 
olie jingle individual providing Or undertaking 
^Ii the four essentials that have been enumer- 
ated above, and al^o b^ing him^eff the consumer 
of the product when turned out. * ^ 

In other words, Ve have tP go back to 
RohinsOn Crusoe, and though there are very 
sound objections to what is oalled* Cru^e 
economics, it Joes seem to be possible to gfet 
"some clearness in that way before the problem 
is complicated by a considerable number of 
people being involved in the difficult question 
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of sharing the 'product or its prfce whea* prp* 
duced. \We ca'nThen irnagia® R(?bin^orii CruSoe 
on his island* fishing 6^ thp rocks with a^st^ii'ig 
and ‘cl hook and a h^it, more or' less sBc- 
cess, for the fish which cctine 'inshSre. 
then comes to the, conclusion that it will be 
worth while for him, ‘in order to j5sh .more 
easily ^d quickly, to bpild himself a boat*; but 
first of aM^e has to coiviider whether the work 
which he will put into maJving the boat.Jnigbt 
not be better applied to tilfing hk land, an^ 
so improving its output ol^ cereals, ^or into fifi- 
^Oviri^ his bows and arrows, or^ any other 
weapons with which he goes ‘huntings or wl^theTl 
it would not on the whole be ^better to €on- 
tinue to on as he is, and trust to {he variation 
of his diet by th^ simple methbd pf fishing off 
•the rocks he has done before. * In olher 
wofrds, he has to consider Vhether the fime 
and - work that he is ^oing* to put into’ the* 
project will *repay hini, whether the boat which 
he is going Jo try to b^dd/is likely to Ije sea- 
worthy, and whethej; it will really be«tru^ that 
'hy going a. little further away from the shore 
• he will be aWe to increase materially his poW6r 
to catch fish. * * • 

• If he d&bides that on the whole it is^worth 
while to carry out his design, he will have to 
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tnakdehfmself the best apology'he can for vhe 
ncces6^ry took; bis boat ndgethe^* but of 
t]^fcj rough planks which* he is able to fashion, 
get his boat into’the^ea, Ijimse^lf into .the* boat, 
do his fisiiing'arfdt^bring* the fish home and eat 
them^ ‘He will then* have applied strength and 
skill, wiH have got the .raw material, made his 
to6ls; and given up his^timc during the^assing 
of Svhich he will haj/e to be feeding himself out 
of accumulated , stores of food.^ He will have 
taken the lask of ’the boat being unseaworthy, 
a,nd of the fish being no' more ajnen^bfe a little 
^yay out’ from the shore, aqd of their bekig 4eSs 
p{via‘ 7 ant‘ to eat' than those which he caught 
inshore. When a man is thus working 6n his 
own account, he is as near economic freedom 
as. any one can expect to bejn this world, who 
ha,s hot a store of accumulated «api,tal to livq 
He would only have to* consider his^jwn 
tastes and his own inclinations -in organizing 
his economic activities ; and yet .we find that 
even^ in these circumstances, he is not able to 
Vree ‘hirnself from any of^the complications of 
production that have been enumerated above.^i 
' Although h^ knew when he sdart^d out on 
this project for impi"6ving his supply of fish 
that hjs desire for this form of diet was syfifi- 
‘ciently strong to make him do the work* and 
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gi^e the necessary time, it is. stilf poseiljb that 

whence has 'done it, some /:h^ftge* in }he ^pn- 
dition of his gastru:^ juices, or perh^^ ‘the 
charfce .discovery o^ a pleasant fruit that^he* 
finds growing freely on the«is1aitd, nfight make 
him much less eag^er for*fish than he was, and 
may thus induce him .to leave the iJoat.t^Vot 
which ^ he had so painfully produced at ''the 
expensed his leisure, pr of economic activity, 
which he might have put into othei; "enter-, 
prises. Thus ev«?n though^* the whole project 
as he thought it outVas *perfectly sound ffgn\ 
Tjfe pdint of view, yet even the economic Crusge, 
working widi no one’s feelings to foiisid^r ‘ocii - 
his own, cannot free himself from the possi- 
bility of failure, owing to a miscalcukition of his 
own market. Coppletc freedoifi in an economic 
sense is in fact very rarely obtainable* for .any 
•individual, with*the ext:epticai, as we sh'alUs^e, 
of the modern capitalif;t uncTer certain unusual 

circunfstanees. * * . » 

» • * 

It is important that^ these truisms shquid be 

borne in mind, because there js a tendency ;n 

•these 'time’s to blame the frame\^ork of society 

as it is •at present constructed, for the laclcof 

economic freedom enjoyed by the vast majority • 

of its meittbers. Cfusoe’s case has shown us 

th^ under what ^re called natural conditions, 
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‘cfcpponaic •freedom ns almost impj>ssible., pxce*|)t 
m «elirfi{itps Vhfefe /ood is provided byihature 
arvd ^Ipthes and shelter jire unnecessary, a fnan 
mii^t work to liv(^ rA gireat deal of bitter- 
ness betwTeen one ‘class and another has been 
caused by the frequent vse of the phrase 
“ wage, skves,” as ‘describing the position of 
the manual workers v^ho work for ^eekly 
wa^es. The wage' slave in fact works side 
by si^le with the salaried slave, who depends 
'upon his errrployefs, and finally upon thq public, 
fq^r* earning^ his saldry, the professienal slave, 
who depends on his patients or his pupils 'or 
m' ients -^or his 'fees, qnd the injeresk^slave, 
who depends ‘‘on those who make use oT the 
capital wMph he advances to industry for the 
earning of , the ‘ interest on which he lives, and 
with the profit slave, who depends more pre-* 
carlously than aily of them on the success of 
^ the project which he has financed, ^ in earning 
.from the public a price which will satisfy all 
the charges which ‘have, been put, into produc- 
ing ft, and leaye something over for him who 
takes the balance. 

■ Among these various classes ^of •"slaves,”* 
the least risk is taken by the capitalist pure 
and simple^ — that is to ,say, by the investor 
Who confines himself* in hft choice of invest 
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nTents^ to debentures and 'Other fivst^charg^ 

invesAoients. * If he is eaneful* Enough, The 
for* all practical purposes eliminate ^11| ‘risk 
from bis investments, amd/so secifre hinfself 
complete -economic freedoif^.^subject* always to 
any violent change in ^ the constitution- of the 
economic society which rrtight deprjve* .hfrn of 
all hi^^roperty, and* of all claim uporT the 
industry which he has helped to create. Apart 
from this risk, we may say^ that the Gctpitalisb 
who is, really cauUous and careful *in his selec- 
tion of invest?ments in industry frgm the p*Qint 
of vfew of security alone, ^and gives up ‘all 
thought of any shar.e in any ext?a prospefity 
in the business, may come as near as 'pos- 
sible to *securing economic freedc^ft. But this 
freedom would .only be attamecj, by earning 
a comparacively low rate of interest or? his 

• capital, and he would Svll b^ liable to coniJicfer- 
able variatfops in the* actual buying-power df* 
his iticorrm, owing to changes that might* 
happen to ,the genei;a} level of prices! owing 
to currency arrangements or failures ill pro- 

* ductibn, *Jn fact, the experience of the War 
has shcfwn^how great is the risk to which even 
the “gilt-edged” investor is exposed. For if 
is those v?ho had tot live on fixed •incomes, who 
have suffered m6st severely from the rise in 
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the prtfes of ^11 that they had to* buy, the groat 
incifeas^ i-n Mitt^ct jLjj,xation, ana the gr^at fall 
in the market value of ^their securities. -But 
the- question of the |Capit^list’s claim^ tcf -the 
limited b6t subst*aiatial economic freedom that 
IS his, ,is big enough for a chapter to itself. 



CHAPTER IV' 


THE CAPITALIST THIEF 

In the last chapter we^sawahat many * 6 ssen-, 
tials to production hAve to ‘be pr0vided under 
whatever, system prt)duction is ^carried *<^11., 
!^tnorTg these were, raw materials, machinery, 
equipjnient ^of all kinds, a factory -and a,^pla(> 
to cirry the work out, railways’, ships, eto., to 
carry the -product to market, the footl and sub- 
sistence* of the workers during thp time -that 
elapses between the beginning of production 
.and the sale of the product, and finally ^/o- 
vision agairtst the risk* that the product when’ 
finished may not suit the vi^ws of the consumers 
who are asked to buy jt% These essentials are 
provided by capital Somebody with moiiffy 
•in his podket buys these things for industry 
instead of spending it on hunself. Thus ’at 
first sight he seems fully to earn tfie interest 
and profit**with whi^h he is rewarded if, and 
only iff the servi(fes that he and his manager 
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‘Bendev^silit thfe vi^ws'of the consuming p'abUc. 

It.is wherefores ra^hpr .startling tx> find^‘ con- 
siderable school of thouglit which appears to 
regard the capitalist ajj a'^th^ef, afid the caprt-alist 
system as^one'K^f s^rganizbd robbery. 

In book in favour of National Guilds called 
Se^/~Govd,rnment m^Ind^^stry, on page 235, Mr. 
G. "B. H. Cole remarks: “To do good work 
for ♦a capitalist employer is merely, f^^e view 
the situation rationally, to help a thief to steal 
‘hiore successfully;*’ Other Guild champions 
a!:e equally explicit. Messrs^ Reckitt and 
tfechhofer in The Mea^iihg of National GuUck 
e&llud^e to itlie “felony of Capitalism” if it 
wet:e a self-e\ ident truism. * * • 

Mr.' Cole is no ‘street-corner spouter, but a 
cultured and bighly-educated writer, and some 
time a Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford., 
Wben‘ such a man ^calmly kssumes withpuf 
attempting to argue the point that-the caphalist 
is a thief, it is irtevitable that m'any^Honest 
people who live on ,the interest of capital, 
^ithGut dreaming that they, are doing anything 
wicked or dishonest, should feel nhemselves 
pulled up short ^by the question — Ai*etWe really- 
thieves ahd parasites living on the labour of 
society, without any right to the* enjoyment 
6f goods which we are con^suming, and, if^ so, 
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wiat* ought we to do ? *Let, us •look, this- 
questi<^n.* 

Capital is usually * described by economists 
as wealth devofed tQ profjucdon, thaU is to ^y, 
it consists of goods Vhich# are*' used not for 
immediate consumption, but in order to’ increase* 
the productive power gf the comtnun/tyjind* to 
earn interest or profit for those who owrrthe 
capital, '"^f a man earning ^i,ooo a year puts 
the whole of it into providing himsejP with , 
comforts and luxuiies»which his income enabled 
him to ‘enjoy,, he does not increase his oiyn ^ 
capita^ or the produ'etive power of Ihe com- 
munity. If he puts aside. ;?^200 jor a* 

year and invests it in ’industry, it means to.say 
that his wealth, instead of being inomediately 
consumed in the form of the pleaisures of foreign 
^travel, or^ th^ possession of a m6tor-car, ' or a 
billiard-room, or k lawn ^tjnnis* court, contributors 
to t\\e erection of a fac^r)ry,'bv the opening up* 
of a pi^ce of.land, or of the building of U railway 
or of a ship, so that the productiv^e pov^er of 
mankind is ihqreasjjid, or transport fadljtios ai^ 
giade cheaper and better. The production to 
•which tlys’ javed wealth is thus applied « 
expected to yield a r^ivenue to those wlvo 
eniploy it, Mid usually does so. I£ it did not, 
people would obviously leave off this applica- 
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•tnon wealth to. the* furtherance of indlisUy. 

when tfierens^Jailure in prcductio^ owing 
tq Sorne mishap by which* the product haa not 
tufned oi>t right/^r ^loes not Suit the view of 
the consutnerS*, thei capital is lost and its owner 
receiv<es‘ no reward m the form of interest or 
prbfit. , 

{Nowadays, though a certain amount of 
capital is invested by its owners in •Vusinesses 
which they themselves conduct, the more usual 
•^channels in which capital* is* placed are invest- 
ments in land or in the securities of Govern- 
ments and Municipalities or of Joint. Stoc4c 
fe Companies formed to carry on some enterprise. 
The income received by the capitalist consists 
of rent when the capital is placed in land, and 
of. interest and dividends when it is placed in 
securities of ‘ Public Bodies or of “Companies^ 
The question thccn which we 'have to consider 
is this: Is the Vent and interest receivqd by 
capitalists from their investmeiit .fn livid and 
securities a form of,> robbery by which they 
jblunder <.the community ? ^ * 

Let us take the question of rent first,. thougji 
I* hope to shqw that the differ^t^ between 
rent and interest is one of degree and not of 
essence — they are merely differ^Et forms^ of 
'payment to the owner's of property fo^ the use 
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of*it those who need it. * Witl^ regard ‘to 

rent, aA interesting a^r\d* iitcfsive attack on it 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw, is ^to be found m ,thtj 
first chapter of the Fabian ¥ls!3ays on S^ocialism. 

“Let us;” he says, “in tlie manner of the 
political economist, trace, the effects of se'ttHijg 
a country by private property with* umlist«rbed 
law and order. Figure to yourself the vast 
green plam of a country virgin to the spade, 
awaiting the advent of niaii^* Imagine* •then 
the arrival of the first colonist, the original 
Adam, developed by ^centuries of civ^ilizatiobi 
int(3 an* Adam Smith,* prospecting for.a suitable 
patch of Private Propcnty. Axlam is, Jis Political 
Economy fundamentally assumes him to be, 

‘ on the make : ’ therefore he drives* his spade 
into, and*sets up his stockade around*, the m(5st 
fertile and* favourably-sitixited patch h^ ckn 
fifid.* . . . Other Adams'cpon^ej^all on the majcd, 
and therefore' ^11 sure td pre-empt patches as 
near as* may be to ,the first Adam’s, partly 
because he h^s choseji* the best situation^ 
partly for the pleasarp of his society ^tird con-' 
vCrsatioh, and partly because where two men 
are assemble?! together ^ there ’*is a two-man 
power that is far more than double one-marf 
power. . . .^These Adams, too, Bring* their 
Cains and Abels, Vho ’do not murder one 
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‘another, *biy; merely pre-empt adjacent pafches,” 
aifd so As the prooess pf occupation §^*es on, 
and as new-comers stjll pour into the *land, 
“there i§ nothing ft)r the new-comer to* pre- 
empt save soil of* the second quality. Again, 
divisk)n of labour sets in amongst Adam’s 
neighboi;irs ;• and \Vith it, of course, comes the 
establishment of a market for the exchange of 
the products of their .divided labou^*^ Now it 
is not well to be far afield from that market, 
because distance from it ‘involves cost for roads, 
.beasts of .burden, ‘time! . . . All this will be 
saved to , Adam at the ^centre, and i\icurr,ed 
by nhe new-comcr at . the margin,” .and so 
Mv. Shaw estimates the annual value of Adam’s 
produce ht ^i,ooo, while the annual produce 
of the new-comer on the margin is ;^'500, with 
equa\ industry on the part of Adam and the 
fifew-comers, so ‘.here *‘is a clear advantage of 
;^500 a year to thli first epmer, which is 
economic rent. “'I'he two men labour^ equally, 
and* yet one gets\,^500 a year .more than the 
mother <hrougK the super^ov fertility of his land 
and convenience of its situation. . ; . Why 
‘should not Adam let his patchf* to* the new- 
"^comer at rent of ;if500 a year? Since the 
produce v^ill be £i,ooOy the ne*'Ar-comer twill 
have ;^500 left for himselY, or as much -as he 
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canpob*tajn by cultivating a* patch of his ojis^n at 
the margin ; arfd it is pleasantei^ besid(*s/t?o be 
in the centre of society^ th^n on the outfkirt§ 
of it. ’* The new-comer wilJihifnself propose the 
arrangement ; and Adam may fetfre af? an idje 
landlord with a perpetual pension of 1^^500 
rent. The excess of fertility in Adame li^nd is 
thenceforth recognized jls rent, and paid, as ‘it 
is to-day, fegularly by a yvorkcr to a drone.”'* 
Mr. Shaw proceeds to a further developijtent 
as inhabitants pour* into the country until the 
outermost belt ♦of free* land is reached, upOn 
wljrch the yield to man’s year’s Jabour is 
only ^“Clearly now the’ rent of AdunVs 

primeval patch has risen to ^pcTo, since that 
is the excess of its produce over what *is by 
this time* all that is to be had rbntTree. Ikit 
Adam has .yielded up his l^nd for 500 a year 
t© a •tenant. It is this t^pant ‘accordingly wh^ 
now lets Adaln’s patch fDr Z900 a year to tbe 
new-corfler, 'who, of course,^ loses nothing by 
the bargain, since it leaves ‘him the a 

year with which he ♦must be content, anyl/ow* 
Accordingly’ he labours on Adam’s *land; raises 
;!i*i,0C)0 a^year from it ; keeps ,^ioo and payar 
Z900 to Adam’s tenant,* who pays ^500 to* 
Adam, keeping .^400 for himself, and thns also 
becoming an idle gentleman, though with a 
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‘ somewHat .smaller income thart the m^a of oWer 
feimily. J It has, m *• fax: t, come to this,^hat the 
private property in Adam’s land is dfvided 
between' three men,Hhe first doing n©ne*6f the 
wprk an*d getting* half the produce ; the second 
doing none of the work and getting two-fifths 
of thepfodifce, and the* third doing all the work 
and getting only one- tenth of the produce.’^ 
A*nd then, later, when the land is aTT filled up, 
thei;ei comes in a still further supply of new- 
comers, a man in a strange plight— one who 
..wanders fpom snoAr-line^ to sea^^coast in search 
•of land, .and finds nothing that is hot"fhe 
property of some one. else . . . .the fyrst dis- 
inherited son of Adam, . . . who *is himself 
for the 'moment foodless, homeless, shiftless, 
superfluous and everything., that turns a man 
into ji tramp or a thrall. Yet he*Is t . . able to 
dfeal puissantly yithi Itind, if only he could get 
access to it. . . . What if the. proletarian can 
contrive — invent—anticipate a new wtot — ^turn 
the. land to som^ hitherto undreamt-of use — 
• wrfest 1 , 500* a year froi^*-the soil and site that 

only yielded ^1,000 before.^ Lf he* can llo 
"this, he can pay the full ^1,000 •icnt and have 
•an income of ^500 left for himself. This is 
his „ profit-*— the rent of his ability — the excess 
of its produce over that of 'ordinary stupidity.” 
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But* there also come otfier ^^rolbtarian^who 
are no*<:1everer than othei; gieti* who do a§ 
much* but not more than they. In the mean- 
time, • tDwi;ig to division oS labour, thp use of 
tools and money and thb ecottdliife of* civiliza- 
tion, man’s power o/ extracting wealth /rom 
Nature is greatly increase'd, iio that.the.proddcb 
of land on the margin of cultivation may rise 
considerabiy ; if we suppose, the yield to hate 
doubled, then the proletarian who is not (^Idver 
“can very well offer* to cultivate# the land, 
subject to a payment 6f, for instance, 
a ;^ar, leaving himse[f*;^400 a year. This will, 
enable .the last holder of thp ''tenant right to 
retire ’as an idle gentleman, receiving a i%et 
income of a year, and a gross mcome of 

^i,6oo, out of which he pays ^900 a^year rent 
tp a landlgrd, who again ^ pays to the* h‘cad 
lajidlord £500."' * • * •* 

Thb picture, so brill^ntry* drawn by Mr. 
Shaw, i«, of -course, largely fanciful. ’In the 
first place, he begins by •assuming, as qu'pted 
above, a country with undisturbed law and*,' 
o»der, and \ vast green plain virgin to the 
spade waiting^the advent of mary. But in factf 
countries ar? very seldofn found undfer these, 
com/ortable wnditionS; They are much, more 
likely .to be found in the possession of savage ‘ 
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OAyners Whp very strongly object Jto the pres^ice 
of the gentleVrian. v/ho ^comes in with la spade 
and jiroposes to till thpm. They are also very 
likely to* be tenanted by more or less linplea- 
sa/it wild beasts*, snakes and other -such fauna, 
whilo they are also likely to be encumbered 
with jthick forests* wlii-ch have to be cleared 
before tillage is possible. Such are the dangers 
xt'hich the original pioneer has, as d matter of 
fact* most oases to face ; .but even if we 
follow Mr.< Shaw’s example*, and leave all these 
phpleasan (nesses o6t of account/ the fact remains 
that the Adam who settles down on riie b(^st 
pat«h in riie couHtry is the pioneer who leads 
the way intb the wilderness, forsaking the 
pleasant Lgmpanionship of man. In Mr. Shaw’s 
example,.. * arrival is followed b^ a large 
number of other people who • very quickly' 
cflre this defect* in Ms surroundings, but* this 
by no means always*- happens, dnd it is- quite 
possible that the oliginal pioneer is either killed 
with or without * torture by the natives who 
■ resent* his intension, or i^ eaten by wild beasts, 
or, after years of struggle with the* natuml 
difficulties of «his position, dies *of t starvation 
•owing to the failure of his crops. If, on the 
contrary, tilings turn out.as Mr. Shaw describes 
them, the fortunate “prospfcctor who has. "by a 
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stiiok(? of luck, which is ptbbably nare ^ ajctual^ 

life, f6>|[n5 the very best pieco £)( land {he 
country for his original occupation, * reaps, a 
rewafd from his’‘judgment,|and the success wifh 
which he has overcome natural difficulties and 
the sacrifices which he has made in faring the- 
dangers and* hardship of* life in tl\e wHderness, 
far from the pleasant com])ai!ionship of his 
fellows. -That Mr. Shaw’s figures are ba§^d 
rather on his imagination than on the *.facts 
which usually rule* ii> a work-a-dav worlcf is a, 
minor detail. ,It does ikU often, I imagine, 
liftppe4i that a tenant* who is makihg*^ioo (M’ 
actual profit, is paying an annual refit of ;^ 900 .^ 
Enough has been said to show that, even if 
all were as Mr. Shaw has* described ^it, the 
owner of the fortunately-situalc^l central patch 
,has done ^something to earn the rent which he 
/3e»ives from it, ’and sv ^can Jiardly be blasted 
as a parasite feeding ^)n V/riety, and giving, 
nothing in ‘.return for the goods whioh he ^en- 
joys. And those who, came after him and 
shared his Yprtune were ‘also pioneer^ a«d* 
edventurei’s who iricide a sacrihoe and took *a 

risk. If ^T*ch men must be dubbed thieves, 

• * 

thieves are people whC) are wanted*. A year 
or, two of ]i#oneering in a wilderness niight alter 
Mf^ Shaw's view surprisingly. 
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Me. Rjamsay Macd6nald in his very intfcrera- 
ing liitle boojc, on The Socialistic Moy'e 7 )ient, 
•one of the volumes of ^he Home University 
L*i|prai5^, ^ives anothil^ (version of this criticism 
of rent as a charge on industry. On page 56, 
'Hficome from land,-’ he says, '‘is not of the 

na/;ure reward for services rendered. It 

« • * • 

used fo be. Land was granted by the sove- 
reign to his captains who, in return -for their 
possessions, rendered military service to the 
’^tate,*and in addition paiH certain taxes, so as 
to provide the king— who was the embodiment 
*of the st<it6 — with what Micome he required<^” 
On- ^age f^9 he says that “the type of un- 
earned income is rent. ‘ The Socialist there- 
fore propose to taxMt, and when he is told that 
by doing s6 he is differentiating one c kind of 
pro'perty frbtn another, he replies, that this is^ 
so, the*reason being tliajt land ms differentiated, 
t^from every other* kind^of property by its own 
^ nature. .The aim ,of this tax' i^' to secure 
the ’economic rent for the*^ state, because it is 
• tile state that creates the value which economic 

* » r I 

r^'nt represen,rsV’ This ii the argument on^ 
which those depend who draw th^^^djifference 
between rent and interest, rent being in their 
opinion a profit which is made by«,xhe State, 
and ought to belong to the S^ate, while interest 
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rmy ftr may not have sonkthing- fo bo said for ■ 
it. Tl^eir argument, if .1 ^u]idei*stand it'-rigbt, 
is this, that rent beifig the difference in pro- 
ductive power between ofie , piece of land cWid 
another, is not due tb any* Exertions of the' 
owner of it, apart of course from any improve-' 
ments which the ownpr naay h?,ve *made, 'in 
which case they acknowledge th'at he is entitled 
to interest on the capital which he has put into 
it. Otherwise it is simply a gift of nature in 
the greater fertility (A the soil, or .a gift from* 
the community^ which ^las aiade the land vari- 
able by crowding in 'to want to live* upon ig 
or by establishing markets jh its *neighl;)our-i 
hood,* so that its produce is moi*c cheaply and 
profitably sold. In other* words, •rejjj; is a 
present that is put into the pocliet of the land- 
owner, by tjie needs of the corhmunity,* ^^nd 
50 is socially created. • , ♦ * •/ 

But is it mot true tjiaf *rtearly all wealth, < 
includittg eVen the wages lof labour, • is mpre 
or less socially create*d, ajid is not this distinc- 
tive attribute of th^ rent of land in fagt. sbare^ 
by most of the paymints which arry community 
jnakes to.ifs^members ? It may be quite true 
that certain lucky landfbrds have had untold 
wealth heaf>ed upon them by being fortunate 
possessors of pieces of ground in London and 
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• Manhattan J^and. tn other words, they^haire 
^gr^wn^rich Wdau^se, there was ‘a commiunity 

wjiich ^wanted to enjoy and make use ©f a 
certain article of* which they Vere ppssdssed. 
But is n 6 t this fiko true in a greater or less 
degrcQ of all of us who receive payments from 
our Yellows ift respect *af work tha't we do, or 
property that we own ? Owners of railways 
wtolild certainly have built them in vain if there 
had hgt been a .community to ^travel on them 
*and to send gpoc!s over ‘them. The barrister 
, with a huge practic(? wouW not be able to earn 
ms 20,000 a year if thcr.e were not a ‘cro^rd 
*of litigantsc with* luoney to spend on the ex- 
pensive luxury of justice. The journalist can 
only o?rn‘ inoney from his pen if society has 
provided him v^ith readers sufficiently educated 
to •enjo*y his views on current evehj:s. Even, 
Mp. Charlie Cha*plin .would s‘mile in vain*on 

* a desert island. ' Iffio wage-earrfer only gets 
his* wag^s because' there are employers who 
set hjm to work anid consumers to absorb the 
pVoduct. which^his labour^ helps, to produce. 

Any of us Vho criticizes any ong else -for the 
enjoyment of sQcially created weal rfi* may easily 
oure himself of the vice of envy by wondering 
how ^nvjch of the good things of rite earth, he 
could have himself enjoyed if he had iDeea^put 
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(fcwn by, himgelf in a wilderness, wi^h ha society 
to create wealth for Nearly allwdalth* ijj 

in feet more or less spcially created, ji^t aa it^ 
may* algo be s*aid that ?no»t forms, of hui^ian 
society are to a great extertt created* by wealth 
or the desire to possess wealth. It is 4n fact, * 
as has been pointed ont by Lock^ in'Jiis Bssay 
on Civilkalion, for thg purpose of the mutual 
protection of tlieir liyes» and property \hat 
men originally. formed themselves into ciyilized. 
societies.^ * . • * 

Moreover, ^*t will be rfoted thr^t Mr. Me'vc-. 
{tbnald in his analysis of the origin of rent, 
which seems to be much closer tf) the €ictual* 
facts of the case than the sketch produced by 
Mr. Shaw’s brilliant imagination^^^^lisws that 
rent whs origii\ally earned by g^i)tains Avho 
were settled upon the land in return for military 
services. According •to ^Hm therefore Hhe 
original owners of larfd received it in returit 
for sefvices rendered in die course of military* 
occupation. Modern, •opjhion in its*, revolt 
against view« whij:h we no^ stignaatfiie''«is 
Prus^anism or militarism may argue that this 
would Clot* now be regarded#as an equitable 

• 

1 Cf. Platp,, Republic, Book II, “A State arises out of the 
nlfds of mankind \ no one is self-sufficing, 6ut all*ot us baye 
many whnts."— (Jowett's translation.) 
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tesis bf pos^essiota. J6ut we have no right K) 
throw back our inodern views and expect people 
m^fiy qenturics ago io act in accordance with 
the]n. If it can be* shown that tho^e Vho 
originally ‘acquired ^property did so by carrying 
out wh^\t was then considered to be the business 
and *duty of a piibKc-spdrited man, then they 
surely earned their reward according to the 
vie^Vs which were then current. It may be 
c argued that when feudal tenure ceased and 
armies were raised by different methods, those 
,wh^ had held the laiid as 'a rewa^^d for military 
service ought to have been made to surrender 
k of pay rent for it to the State. But in fact 
all diese arguments and imaginings about the 
origin various forms of property, in the ages 
when the world was first being settled, or 
conquered by invading hordes wha seized the 
prd'perty of its inhabitants, are to a great extent 
irrelevant, 

If.land\vere still ir the hands of the descend- 
ants oT the original pioneers, or, in the case 
ot'^Eftgli^nd, of the descendants of the Norman 
captains among whom William the Conqueror 
parcelled out the land, it might then possibly 
be worth while to enquire, in the light of equity, 
into the title-deeds of these gentlemen. But 
we know that much of this property has changed 
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bancfs sjnce.they got it and fsinow.in the 
hands •of peo'ple whq have^ invested thb pro-', 
ceeds of their labour Jnjt, and is in i'act’-an, 
ordinary investment, veryMifficult to distinguish 
from an investment m GoteVnmcnt* securities 
or those of industrial Companies. ^R^cn in 
the case of the great slices ’of English territory, 
granted by King Charles the Second to the 
mistresses who amuseci h>s leisure, it has**to 
be remembere^l that these ^fascinating, jfadies * 
rendered a service m their time* of a kind 
which, according to’view^s current ^in thbsjf* 
ctays, •entitled them to any reward that the 
caprices of ^ the monarch chose to shower *upon’ 
them* 

In all times, and still at the the 

ignorance and vice of the community, or* of 
.those members of it who happen to pontrol 
claims to its wealth,* >have showered ^fnd 
continue to 'shower wealth upon totally un-** 
worthy objects. This is a disease which can 
only be cured by the edgeatip'n of the community^, 
to make mora judi(jious use o£ its p®wCr To 
decide; by* .the choice which it* exercises in 
• consump^ioif, as to whom it shall enrich. We 
cannot now go back and say that because 
society in die Middl.e Ages or at* the time of 
the’ . Restoration gave wealth to the wrong 
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•people,. We :^h6uld Jiow take it away again •fron 
their r^'present^ttves, ^most of whom have’ paid 
fof'it whh money earned by services rendered. 
But it mqst certainly^is our business a^nd 'duty 
to see tha^t we" do* not now put riches into the 
bands rof those who pandqr to our ignorance 
and vice.*- Are we putting much successful 
energy into this duty 

•'There is perhaps some difference in the 
powej* .which investors in land have to charge 
Others for the use of it a's compared with that 
,qft.‘other foi;ms of pmperdy fronir which interest 
and profit^ are earned. ‘ .Competition is leijs 
•free and mwltiplicarion is less possible, though 
as the rural I'andowners of England foufid to 
their o^stMn the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, tbe development of transport, by 
bringing far-away \Yildernesses v/fthin reach, 
for’ farming purposes,: ^as extended the c»m-r 
’’peting area enormously and will db so in future 
to • an extent, perhaps, that we -canniot yet 
Jmagfne. ^ Even urban, land is not quite a 
utbiTopoly. Owners of sites in Mayfair may 
seem to be able to dictate their own’ terms, bu6 
there is a point at which the coKimvnity wilb 
refuse to pay their price and go to other abodes. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, in the book already 
quoted (page 58), says that the owner of land is 
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tRe position of a man who hoMs flie*key.^ 
of life’^nd he* conseqye<u4y.cah*exacCa Tnaxi- 
mum toll as his price.^. Ue does so.” • Does 
he, undcu" modern condiftonc, hold ,the keys 
of life any. more than, for example, *the coal- 
miner ? Does not •competition in eacb case, 
when it is allowed to work, ‘come ilo the rescue 
of the consumer or tenaiu ? If all the land were 
owned by one owner he, might be able to exdct 
the maximum jtoll. Ikit it Is not so, ,, and 
competidon between fts owners gives a chance 
to those who WiAnt to hire it. And, yet at the^ 
b^Jttoifl of the matter the fact that^ land was 
made .by nature, while alJ other’ forma of 
property owe something to man s effort in tl'reir 
production and use, makes the receiY^V>-^^)f rent 
especially liable tp attack when' ib.c, rights -^of 
property are In question. .Rent that is dprivfcd 
from work put into the kind ts of course inclfs- 
tinguishable from ordinary interest on capital. 
But wh«n it is paid just becaiise a site is thought 
to be especially desirajale t>V ^ke community, ^ 
or because somebody else has built a railway 
through it ' pr near it, the case' for special 
•taxation the increment is s4rong ; though 
that increment differs only in degree from the 
windfalls which are . given, for example, to 
owners of stocks of* black-dress materials when 
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the Court Isuddenly and hurriedly goes* into 
rrfourfiingf. * 

« If, then, even the o^^pitalist who takeif his 
income in the form d^f rent has a good deal to 
say for himself beVore he pleads guilty to the 
charge of robbing the community, the capitalist 
who earns iriterest and profit on other forms of 
investment has a still stronger case. 

Incomes,” says Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
(page ‘6 1), “derived from invested capital are 
not so easy to classify. The Ricardian dictum 
that all wealth is ''created by'' labour is not 
exactly true. It carries one much further tKV.n 
the •^taterrfent which is. true — that no .wealth 
cafi be created without the service of labour. 
But is much wealth which labour cannot 

create without' the aid of capital. A 'man can 
gcf intp the forest and tear boughs “off trees with 
hands for hi&^ firosf but he cannot fell tfees 
without an axe of sonie kind, w.hich is capital. 
Capital, therefore, has it^ value, A simple fact 
^ which means that, under the freest economic 
conditions, inlerest will paki. It may be 
interest of 5 per cent., it may be* of *a tenth 
per cent., but bhe utility of capital fn production* 
will always have an appreciable value which 
the .labourer who uses , it will *pay without 
suffering exploitation or injustice. Interest is 
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therefore^ not of the nature of a mc/nof)cJy toll.' ' 
It is a*paymeAt for se;;vk:ft rendered. *, This v<e, 
may* call pure interest. Risk may det^rmi^ie 
its amount, but* no consideration buj: this ^an 
justify its -existence.” * * * * ^ 

Thus the troubltd capitalist who is. won- 
dering whether he is* really a fhief^ wilf be 
relieved to find that be is acquitted by Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, a l^een»and uncompronfis- 
ing Socialist, of the charge nipade again^Chim 
by Mr. Cole and th^ other Guildsmen. On' 
the other hand, he is apparently ^ondemnt^c^ 
by^ Mr. Bernard Shaw in the chapj:er quoted 
above /rom j;he Fabian Essays. “ M,” he«ays, * 
“a railway is required, all that Is necessary is 
to provide subsistence for a sufficioi]f .number 
of labourers to construct it. If, fur examfde, 
^he railway* requires the labour of a thqusa^id 
men for five years, the ^)s^ t»> the proprietors 
of the site i^ the subsijftence of one thousand * 
men for five* years. This subsistence fs techni- 
cally called capital. Il^ rs pfovided for by the^ 
proprietors not consuming the. whole -excess 
(fver wages’ .of the produce of the labour of 
•their other •wage-workers, buh setting aside 
enough for the subsistence of the railway 
mailers. Iff this way capital can claim* to be 
the result of saving, or, as one ingenious 
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apologist Aeatly put it, the reward .of absli- 
c nfence — v. gleam of humour which still enlivens 
treatises on capital. , The savers, it need 
hardly be said, are those who have more 
jnoney than they want to spend ; the ab- 
st^ineis. are those who have less. , At the end 
of five o years ^ the completed railway is the 
property of the capitalists, and the railway 
makers fall back into the labour market as help- 
less as they were .before. . . . Colloquially, one 
property wich a farm on it is said to be land 
.yielding rent ; whilst another,^ with a railway 
6n, it, is called capital yielding interest. Riit 
economically there is no 'distinction between 
th^m when they once become sources of 
revenucv .^This would be quite clearly seen 
if costly enterprises like a « railway could be 
undertaken by a single land]ord"on his own 
Idnd out of his C|W.v ^tirplus wealth. It is' the 
necessity of combining^ a number of possessors 
of surplus wealth . . that modifies the term- 
inology and external aspect of the exploitation. 
‘But the hiodification is not an alteration ; share- 
holder and landlord live alike on- the produc^e 
extracted front their property by Iche** labour of 
the proletariat.” 

Agctin, a variation on. the same theme ^-was 
produced by Ruskim in J^drs Clavigera, •when 
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he^quo*tes,.in the first letter, all exanSpIe given 

in a Cambridge Manual Political Economy 
of a Carpenter called Japic^^^who made hwnself 
a plane, so as to *l3e ablf to eafn more/rom his 
customers, but was then persftaded by a frieiiil, 
William, to l^nd the •plai;e to^hini for a "yeai;. 
William promised to gfive *Jiin\es"at *tJio end 
of the year a new plane exactly like the old 
one (for the rather surpuising reason that jth*e 
plane was certain to be worn Qtn in the y«ar), 
also a njew plank as a compensatibn for the 
advantages of w^lich J^mes was to be*d^iprived, 
by'^lending the plane instead of usini^ it in his* 
owo business*. “The plane, "-says Ruskin,*“is 
the symbol of all capital, and^the plank is tfie 
symbol of all interest. . . . Jame% makes a 
plane, lends it to William on ist J^ifiuary for 
a^year. Willham gives him-a plank for the^loan 
of it,* wears it out, and ma*kti‘i.aj^other for Jam^s* 
which he gives him on * 3 ist December. On 
1st Janilary he again, borrcfws the new onO; 
and the arrangement is se^eated continuously.” 
This arrangement h® holds up -to sfcorn *as* 
b^ing efitirejy unfair to William. 

How wfll the ordinary capitalise feel after all* 
this dose of condemnation.^ His withers will* 
probably be**unwrungp He will s5e that in 
Mr. Bernard Shaw s exarrtple the people who 
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paid V^ork^rs to build a railway,- to that extent 
refrained from frivolous and luxurious spend- 
ing, dhd created a^^means of transport which 
was or was not of benefit to the community. 

. Ifiit was not, the community would not travel 
0^1 it ’‘and they would los6 their money. If it 
was, they were entitled' to remuneration for the 
service that they provided. The “labour of 
the, proletariat,” as Mr. Shaw calls it, built the 
railvc^ay, under the direction which the capital- 
ists provided or paid for, in return for the 
ypay which’ the caj)italists put iflto their hands. 
Were they there!,)y “exploited”.^ And wowld 
the 'manual workljrs have been as weU off as 
they are, if no capitalists had equipped the 
world with railways and machinery.^ 

"As .to »Ruskin’s example^ the ca[)Italist will 
see that the lender of the plane did the bor- 
rower a service >by fending him a tool \vhic'h 
would help him in his work,^ and was fully 
entitled to a reward in <he shape of a .plank 
• and the return of his' plane or its replacement 
"by a hew oi?e if it had been 'vv’orn out. Did 
Ruskin mean that he should have given the 
plane, which ' he had made to help his own 
work, to the borrower who wanted it to help 
his.^ Tf we are all to give everything to every- 
body else, it will be a very nice and altruistic 
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stfcte affairs, but will-it Viot Jead^trt industrial 
chaos rather tlMn prognre^s*? . Moreover, tli^ 
uncooifortable capitalfst pyrsues his stydy •of 
Fors- 'Clavigera 4ie wilf fifid ;on a later paje 
that a logical but not too tactful Correspondent 
wrote and asked Ri^skin how, with his .views 
on capital, he justified his own action in Jiving 
on money left by his father, anef that Auskin s 
reply was most unconvincing and irrelevant! 
And naturally, for though the capitalist ^vho 
is such by reason oT Iris own work and saving 
can laugh at tt^se wHo caH him a^ thief, tlV‘ 
inlteritor of the resulth of his effort is not in» 
nearly ^such a strong position. He kiM)ws 
that Ife did not steal his immuility from the 
economic problem that faces most f)f us, of 
working or else suffering penufy, ^ecause jt 
was given or left to him by some on6^ vVho 
earned it. But he* may wi^y ask.himself wliethtrr 
it is equitable that such a great advantage, 
involving such a great h^nchcap to*' othei;s, 
should be handed on from One generatiori to 
another. He* jvi 11 ^appease himsjelf probably, 
with the reflection tlfat if property could not 
be passe4 ^ great incentive ,to productioiv 
and progress would be lost. If the venturers* 
and ^organizers could not hand on •theit pro- 
pert}f^to. their heirs mast of them would, 
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pos§i|)ly skid even probably, give less tifne ^hd 
enefgy to enterprise, and there would be a clog 
pn tbe wheel of the industrial chariot. But 
on this subject there has in the last, few years 
been a' great change in opinion, and I lately 
heard, that a distinguished American banker 
ifiad r, expressed a doubt as to whether he would 
be wise to leave his children with more than 
X>5,ooo a year — a quite moderate income from 
an .American point of view in these days. In 
any case, -the inheritor may also remember that 
the State, shows ah increasing^ tendency to take 
‘ toll on ^states passing at death, and,* in “jlhis 
country, now seizes no less than^ 40 per cent, 
of the largest properties when their owner dies. 
As long as it Joes not check enterprise and 
the accumukUion of capital this determination 
of t)^e State seems to be both equitable a^d 
^bxpedient, and«^tq be in the interest even «of 
those who seem to suffer by it, but actually are 
thereby, and to that extent, com[7elled‘ to justify 
their existence by thejr own efforts and saved 
, fro m* a possible life of idJe boredom. 

So far, then, from the capitalist being a thvef, 
he seems t^ render, or represent • some one 
who has rendered, a service to the commu- 
nity 'Without which ecpnomic progress would 
be impossible. In fact we may say* that any 
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dne who is able to be a tapijtalisf, by*spe«fiing. 
something on* the equipmei;jt bf industry, and 
fails to do so, checks the clock of material 
prog^es^. If we are g6ing tct throw ugly words 
like “ thief” about, we shouUl*with ntere justice 
throw them at the gelf-indulgent spender thafi 
at the capitalist who Jcaves* the .woflS ^ richer 
and better etjuipped than he found it. 



CHAPTER V 

LABOUR AND ITS PRODUCT 

sWe have seen that under Capitalism the 
course ^ of prodii(;'tion and the question of the 
.prices at w^lich goods and services shall be 
sojd is left to the decision oj, the average 
'tpnsumef, and that Capitalism is thus ^truly 
^deitiqcratic , in spirit as compared with the 
bureaucratic t) ranny that would be set up by 
State Socialism or the Guild tyranny that the 
Guild Socialists would set up if ever they could 
arrive at a workable scheme; that the price ^ 
which the consumer pays for an article has- to. 
cover payment for serwees rendered by labour, 
matiagemont, capitalists and adventurers ; that 
the cliiim of capital to^its interest and profit is 
“adKiittqd , by Mr. Ramsay MaCidonald to be 
sound, and can be shown to be so by a- state-p 
rrtent of the obvious facts about rpr^duction. 
But the question of the share that the wage- 
earners^ are » to get out of the prir>e paid hy 
the consumer has not. yet been tackled,* and it 
88 
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n^d Rardjy bq said thdt on the better ^lution* 
of this’problefti the ftjttn^ of (!)apitdJisn\ de- , 
pends. Capitalism has Bot only to be just 
and ‘expedient, '^ind the oesl systeyi in the 
interests of the comriCunity.* It hds*to shgw 
clearly that this is fio ajid make the ^inattgr 
plain to a large number of doubj.cr5, \^^lJOthave 
power to wreck it if they are not convinced. 

We can approach the p;*oblem from a different 
angle by consid^rinjr a claim ^which has*often 
been put forward by writers on th^ subject of * 
labour and capifal, namely, The righlof laboilr|. 
toJlhe*“ whole of its produce.” ^ An witerestingf 
bogk on thi^ subject has been written by •Dr. 
Anton Menger, Professor of^ Junsprudence ‘in 
the University of Vienna, and translated into 
English with an. introduction * by .Professor 
Foxwell. ^ . • * * 

• On page 2 of this work*, D/.^^Tenger described 
what he cons'iclers the “"ideal law of property 
from tht ec(5nomic point v:)f view.” '‘Phis, he 
says, “ would be attained iu a system which , 
ensured to every lalAPurer the whole produce* 
of his labour, and every want as complete 
Satisfaction Ss the means at d^posal would 
allow.” He observes that “our actual law oP 
property which rests, almost entirely on .tra- ^ 
ditional ‘political danditions, does not even 
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attempt the attainment bf these economit: enOs. 
OriginaHy the occupation of mobt countries was 
effected by conques!: and settlement, and since 
then the, sword has sufficiently often, modified 
the existing distribution of property. When 
the State began to legislate as to rights of 
possession, it was generally content to sanction 
actual relations with a few unimportant alter- 
nations ; so that it is easy to see how our 
property law, being the outcome of quite other 
than economic conceptions, seeks neither to 
sTecure to the labourer the fail produce of his 
'labour, nor to guarantee to existing wants “the 
greatest feasible satisfaction. Our present law 
of property which centres in private possession 
does not, in the first place, guarantee to the 
labourer the whole product of his labour. By 
assigning the existing objects of wealth, and 
^specialFy the anstmments of production, to 
individuals to use av their pleasure, our law 
of property invests such individuals* with an 
ascendancy, by virtue of which, without any 
. l^bovr of their own, they draw an unearned 
income which they can apply to the satisfaction 
-of their wants. This income, for ^-which the 
•' legally-favoured recipients return no personal 
equivalent to society, has been called rent by 
the St. Simonians ; by Thomson and .Marx, 
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Surplus .value. I intend to call it ucearnecJ 
income. Th^ r(?cognized ej^istence*of 

unearned income proyej^tin itself thati^ur Law^ 
of ’property do6s not even aim at obtaining for 
the labourer the whdfe product of his* indus^r]^.” 

Thus, Dr. Antofi Monger, approacJiin^ ^he 
problem from a different point pf \de\^^seems to 
agree with Mr. Cole, quoted in my last chapter, 
that the capitalist is a ijbief- who lives uponlhe 
work of othens whom he deprives of their fulb 
reward^ for the work* that theydof It may be 
noted that hetitimits himself that the occupahop- 
q ( iTiost countries • was effected by conquest 
apd settleqient, and he seems to regard neither 
of these forms of activity^ as involving *any 
labour, or entitling those who carrje3 them out, 
and their heirs w^io followed them, to any reward 
, for the ex^ertions then made. In fact, •as has 
•already been pointed tuat, iTt>ilitary service^ Was 
a form of labour which was called for by the 
commtinity'at the tijiie when it was fashionable, 
and therefore seems to be ^ust as much entitleci 
to its reward as that of many popular nov^fisis, 
•popular entertainers and popular swindlers of 
to-day whefm the demands of the public enrfch 
to the astonishment of detached observers, 

• It may^lso be nqted that the two essential? 
of .the ideal law of -property assumed by 
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Dr. Monger are * hard to reconcile one' with 
another. / If every iabourer is ‘to haVe the 
whole tproduce of h‘s labour, it seems to be 
impossible to arrange matters ‘so that all the 
wants of all’ members of society will be as com- 
pletelyi iiatisfied as the me<ans of disposal will 
allow. One ^essential is based on the principle 
of reward in proportion to labour; the other 
on’ reward in proportion to “wants” — a very 
different matter. * 

Let us consider this question of the surplus 
yaiue, or ^ unearned income, * of which the 
capitalist Is accused of robbing Labour. MV. 
Philip Snowden, < on page 73 of his. book 
on * Socia/ism' and Syndicalism ^ makes' the 
following remarks on this theory. “ The 
doctrine of sur’plus value, or of surplus labour 
as it is sometimes called, is not like a theory- 
of value— an ab5itracb idea. It is a concrete^ 
fact. The modern capitalist system is so 
highly organized and its .operations '^re so 
intricate, that the unpaid value of the worker’s 
prdduet is often obscured, yet it can be found 
in concrete form by a little investigation*. The 
e^xistence of aorich class who do ?io labour is ‘ 
the conclusive proof of the claim that labour 
does, not receive all that labour 'dreates, hut 
that a surplus over and above the wages of 
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labour Jis.appropriated in sonie^jiyanci itt^some 
form by those who do'nb.wdrk. But'to adnfit' 
the fruth of the doctrine pf surplus valfle djes 
not involve an accei^nce o*t tl]e ^yctrine in 
the crude form in whfeh it is expounded in 4;h/i 
Communist J\Ianifesto, where; the idea 'hi con- 
veyed that manual labour is iIm: sole pr(5ducer 
of wealth. In his later writings, Marx seeins 
to express that view at limes, though at others 
he very clearly uecognizes .The contrUrution 
made to production hy directive* ability and 
mental capal^iBues.” jHere, then, tv’e have a 
slight but very intportant variation of the 
m^amng of the word, “labourer,” which* has 
now been made to inclu(Je the owner * of 
directive ability. ^ ^ 

Labour’s case for better treatment, like ^11 
^ther good 'cases, is only harmed by •being 
bver-stated, and no one •cfti;**pretend that Jllie 
manual worker does everything which is in- 
volved*by modern producfi 9 n. But if ijnder 
the word “ l^^bour ” wt? 1 )ave to include also 
directive abilify, i^ 'it not still -a ver/T^rge 
assumption riiat the owners of it and of manual 
'skill and*strength could aogethci^do everything 
that is needed in production? If we put a 
mafiual worker, or a thousand manual wbrkers, . 
with* a sufficient* numb'er of possessors of 
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directive ability, "down on a hare 4)iece of 
fgfound, they could produce nothing until they 
had reclaimed the gr^rnpd and furnished them- 
selves witl) the nfecessar^^ tools* and equipment 
fort production. In oth(^r words, they would 
have to do a great deal of \vork between them, 
the only product of which would be the ability 
tQ do more work later on more efficiently and 
satisfactorily. Because labour and manage- 
ment at the present moment cannot produce 
anything without the help of labojur and 
rnSnagemeiit that has been ddiie in the past, 
this labour and management that has been 
done in the past Is provided by the capitalist 
who also, under modern conditions of production, 
earns a profit by running a risk. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, on page 62 of his 
book that I have • already quoted on the 
Socialist Afoveme^'t, safd very truly that there 
is much wealth which labour cannot create 
without the aid of capital. “ A man ban go 
into a forest and tear boughs off trees with his 
liandls fdr his fires, but -he cannot fell trees 
without an axe of some kind, which is Capital.’’ 
The product of labour by itself is'^a miserable 
Subsistence if without capital ; that is, without 
.the ust^ of work done in the past— store<tup 
work, as we may call ‘it. The only things that 
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labour cpuld produce by itself*^^yId be berries 
off the trees, roots gut* of ^the ground, and 
perha^^s birds and beiy^ta* that the laBourer 
might or* might not luck)f^ enough to kill 
with his own hands. ' This ‘could nardly be 
called production. Pt is, simply taking'^whajt 
Nature provides. As soon as labour w^nts to 
produce in earnest, in the modern sense of the, 
word, it has to provide itselTwith some sort^oT 
tool or weapon ; that is to say„*it has to •work 
for some time without Receiving an/ reward, in 
order that it ma^" worlj mor*e efficieinly in th'e 
future* As soon as it has dong so, ife becomes 
a capitalist. • Mr. Macjonald rightly pointed 
out that an axe is ca])ital ; ,as soon as our 
labourer has fashioned himself an aj^e, he has, 
in fact, become a c^^pitalist. If he manufactured 
bis own capital thp interest -on that capital 1;hen 
gbes to himself. If he chfJ:)lojiJ^ others wath it,* 
does he then, rob those otfiers.^ 

Let us cons'ider how the whyle process wgrfe 
out by going back to the 'solitary man on the 
island whom we*imag;med in an earlier ^hapfer. 
We saw that in order to fi.sh more easily Crusoe 
rfiade him^el^ an axe, and then bfiilt himself a* 
boat. He was then able to get a larger catch 
of fi^h, ancP so appropriated to himseflf ahe 
reward of hjs labouP whenever he went fishing, 
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plus the rew^r<^ 6f his further p^st l^bohr ai: a 
fime when he built' th« boat, and of the risk 
that he took of failure, in making the axe and 
boat, and of not being able^ to catch *any more 
fi$h when his boat was built. Let us then 
s-uppoie that a fresh inhaoitant, Friday, arrives 
on the^ island, and also thinks that it would be 
nice to eat some of the fish that are easily to 
be caught a little distance from the shore. 
Friday naturaln/ asks Crusoe for the loan of 
his boat, ai'id Crusoe makes a bargain with him 
li'nder which Friday is allowed the use of the 
boat for a day, promising 'to give Crusoe a share 
of &ny fish that he may, catch. 

Here we have an example of a labourer 
apparently being robbed of part of the produce 
of his labour. Crusoe can sit in the sun at the 
door»of his hut and do no work all day, on the 
expectation tha<;, Friday will bring him home 
enough fish for supper when he comes in from 
his day’s sport, but does Crusoe really rob 
Friday? Friday, surely is enabled by the 
re'^ui'ts of Crusoe's past .efforte, in making the 
axe and the boat, to fish much more easily than 
he would have been able to do if he<had sat on 
the rock and not gone out to sea. A large 
par*t of his catch is in fact the result of Crusoe's 
past labour, and Friday, with this help, is able, 
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arter paying Crusoe’s Share, keep a .larger 
supper' for himself than eould hav« cauglft 
without it. Mr. Snowde|> argues that* there 
must *be. surplus? valui or ifnearned income 
because certain peopl(^arc nett obliged to woij^. 
But Friday’s case se 4 ms^ to show that labour 
shares in the unearned’ income^ whicTi^ is not 
really unearned, but earned by labour done !i\ 
the past, . • ^ * 

Then there comes another inhabitant, Satur- 
day, who also wants the boat. HoW is Crusoe 
to decide* whether he shall l&nd it to*Friday Ar 
to^SaKirday He wilf naturally lend it to the' 
one who promises him die largest share of fish. 
Here ’we see him enjoying socially created 
wealth because the appearance of a \hird in- 
habitant has brought in the element, of com- 
(^etition, and •enabled him. to secure a larger 
proportion of fisfi than -hie. v\;»uld have be^n 
able to get if* the stimuliTs of competition had 
not increased the value of his boat. Nevef- 
theless, the fact remain^ ihaj; the boat, which 
is his stored-up, woi^^ is still the .basis ofiiis 
claim upon a share o? the work of whichever 
of the corgpeSitors succeeds in getting the boat. 
If we suppose that he lends the boat to Friday, 
we ijiay then* go on tg assume that^Satifrday, 
being anxious for food, and not handy enough 
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to pick up a liv/ng for himself by himself, mafy 
be ready' to earn a riieal out of 'CrusoeV accu> 
neulatcd store of foc^i, the proceeds of his. past 
work, or out of the fish \^hich he expegts ‘to get 
frojn Friday — again the^,proceeds of his past 
MS^ork-^n return for a day^s work which Satur- 
day prpfiiises to do on Crusoe’s wheat patch, 
\^eeding it, or digging it, or enlarging it. 

Crusoe is now becpming a capitalist on a 
large ‘Scale, employing two workers. If, then, 
other inhabitants appear, Crusoe may make 
bargains '-with the'm to make .new axes and 
build new* boats acting un/Jer his direction, and 
with the advantihge of the experience that he 
gained by his earlier efforts. He sets them to 
work on improving the equipment of the whole 
of the community, while Friday continues to 
works for him as a fisherman, and. -Saturday ag 
a /arm labourer. , li> the case of the latejc 
comers, when no actual stored-up 'work is being 
applied by Crusoe, to th^ir efforts’ when they 
themselves are going ^to make the axes and 
buitd^ the bgats, it woul,d* seem at first that 
Crusoe has no claim whatever to re^nuncration ; 
but here again it will be seen that 4tinng the 
period in which they are doing work which will 
produce no result tha^ can be ’ immediately 
consumed, he will have to maintain them ^Tither 
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fiut of his store of food*, Which j^s Kis*pa5t Work, 
or out 6f the food raised* under hts direction hy 
Saturday, whose work Ifes been madu more 
effectlve^by past .work v'hich Crusoe had already 
put into the agricultural d«velo*pn'A 2 rtt of the 
island, and further /that Crusoe’s exp.i^ienc^ 
and directive ability will earn its reward in 
directing them in their task. 

Finally, there may arrive a new-comef, 
Sunday, a man of real organizing ability ;v,hom 
Crusoe appoints to relieve him of all the direct- 
ing and brgani/,i’ag work required by,the variicd 
business that he is ijoV carrying on—Tarmingf 
fishery and boat building — in jeturn for a share 
of the? food which the enterprises alfeady founded 
and conducted by Crusoe are producii/g. Sun- 
day is his managing director, aTicf, ijndertak^s 
the task of overseeing the work of all the ^jhfers, 
amd seeing that Crusoe’s ^share of the produce 
is duly paid (b him. Cmsoe^ has now become 
an idle«capltalist living on^the sur[Tius value 
apparently created by ^hose/who are working 
for him, but d(;tuall,y^ called into being lajcgely, 
by his owir past work, directive ‘power, and 
readinesi^ toKake a risk. He c?.n sit all day 
and meditate, or stroll at his ease over the*- 
islapd, white other people work and supply 
surplus value for .his clothing and feeding. 
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This ’hf 'has ^oi^<by ’placing the results of hiS 
,past Work at t^le disposal, of the others, s6 that 
tl\ey by working on*{it, and with it, can more 
easily earn a Subsistence for thejmselves, 
providing surplus vaiye for him and for 
tl^emsojves, to the beirefit of all parties 
conterned. * 

If we ask why, when once the second boat 
h&s been built, Crusoe should have any right 
to ai\y extra catch of fish that is secured by its 
•use, the answer is that by devoting the work of 
those who^came afid asked bim for food in 
return for, their labour to increasing the* pro- 
ductive equipment of the island, he has in fact 
ma?de that effort of abstinence which so hiuch 
amused Mr. Bernard Shaw, as was shown by a 
quotation him in a previous chapter. 

Instead of employing those who built the; 
sdcond boat upon thK5*work, which was going 
' to increase the food supply of tjid community, 
Cnusoe might very \vell haye turned theif labour 
in the direction ol pnort^asing his enjoyment of 
comfort and luxury for the^^omen't. He might, 
for example,' have put one of them on- to the 
task of singinig songs to him. or*^ teljing him- 
•stories, or making faces at him just as enter- 
tainers do at a twentieth-century clB»ema shpw. 
He might have set them t© work on making 
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his hut more, water tight, or* making him a 

new suit of clothes, .or* on "building **a Sed^n* 
chaif for him, and carryjng'him about the^islapd, 
thus relieving hihi of tj;e troubje of walking, and 
giving him the sava^Kj counterpart of the j®ys 
of motorings In other ,word;s, he miglft ha’^e 
turned their activities ‘ into a .non-pradhetive 
channel, which would have increased his enjo^v- 
ment of a slothful existence* but left the total 
output enjoyed .by. the rest of the comftmnity^ 
unimproved. , * 

He also mighf hav<^; spent the resburces tfiafr 
he*had available for feeding his workfnen on 'his 
ovvn gluttorvous enjoyment, iilstcx^d of investing 
it in improving the equipment of the ^island for 
further production. I lad he done so, hc woukl 
have had what is called a “good time” for the 
moment, buf his .band of workmen would* ha\e 
1)een thrown^ out of enfplaypient, because .he ^ 
would have^ had nothing wherewith to pay 
them, tfnd they would hav^, to go and /end 
for themselves and pick* up what they could 
in other parts •of the island, eithpr becoming** 
capitalists . themselves and building up for 
themselves possessions 'Out of tHeir own past 
labour, or leading a hand-to-mouth existence"* 
with, a coi^siderable • chance of Jying* from 
hunger. 
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'*that *ii]* fact un<^er rrfod'ern con(litioi\s oli pro- 
*ckictit)n all the macHifiery that is provided by 
c^pitak is actually malle by labour. The wage- 
earners build thd railways, dig out and fetch 
the raw ‘nraterial, 'and put it through the pro- 
c^ssesj:hat make it into machinery. But labour 
has* done ali this under direction provided by 
managers working for capital and paid by 
Ccipital, and labour could not have done it if 
cap'll^ had not paid it wagt^s out of previously 
•accumulated stores, which capital paW for out 
ofi money that it eaVned or gof by some service 
or action for which it was paid by the^tlT^n 
existing sense of the community. Capital and 
labour both live to an extent that few of us 
realize on* the exertions of those who have gone 
before, directed and paid for .by those who had 
the 'control of industry that is ^iven by wealth.^ 
If the owners of, tl\at •wealth had spent it on* 
•immediate enjoyment \nstead of, equipping the 
country \^ith productive piachinefy, s6 as to 
earn ‘ a profit for themspives and their succes- 
sors, the* country could nqt»have maintained a 
fraction of its present population, afid many of 
those who now denounce the cap^talujt as an 
exploiter or a thief would never have been 
born.. .They owe their yery existence to the 
alleged exploiter. 
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Thtse^ things had to •be .said*becaCis^'the‘ 
wage-barner’s case is uol? helped by being over- , 
stated, and if the wage^-eeirner is taught 
believe tjiat he can do everything by himself 
he is likely to make njistakefj tliaf will’cost him 
dear. * His case is quite s^tron^ enough U\ slart^l 
on the facts of the matter. Without him* 
capital can do nothing in the way of produc- 
tion and little in the way -of selling what tt 
produces with his^ help. Nothing coid(J be 
more short-sighted than the view of some ' 
narrow-minded, and stupid *cmployors that » it 
pa^*capital to payjow wages, (^uiic apart 
from the question of bad work owmg to •bad 
pay, \his doctrine forgets that capital has no 
work for the consumer, and that^ great 
majority of consuniers are wag\‘ -earners aijd 
their deper>dents. High. wages, if the^'do 
-not lead to slack work .iM\d J^ad timekeeping^ 
mean high *biiying povfer and a good and * 
steady rtiark*ct for articles of general*consun>p- 
tion. Every produce^ ^or Jiandler of such 
articles is benefited. l^y an increase in*the pay. 
given to the wage-earners employed by all 
other emplo)^rs. Therffore it is.clearly to the 
interest of industry as a whole and ultimately • 
of Ijis own**enterpris^. A busy community 
with’ well-distributed buying power is what will 
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pay us all b^st' in the long run,, as a^malter of 
mere business, to sa^ p.pthing ‘of the political 
and social advantag-cls of such a state of things. 
If employers thihk that they can secure this by 
keeping their wage bill low as possible and 
tS wage-earners ^thinlc that it can be dene by 
restricjtihg output we shall never get there. 

^ Nevertheless all that has been said above 
concerning the benefit derived by labour from 
work* directed paid for by capital in the 
past has nut really disposed of the difficulty, 
that was 'touched on in the Isfsf chapter, about 
•the advaRtage given to certain individuals J^y 
the*’ institution of hereditary property. Eyen 
ir the wage-earners recognize that they are 
much better off than they would have been it 
no capitalists had equipped the country for pro- 
ducUon, they still have to be convinced that it 
Is. not unfair to.thenr that the heirs of thost 
capitalists should take to this day so large 
a*' share of what .labour, and cafiital * produce 
between them. The* system gives those heirs 
' the power not only to live- without working but 
to set aside out of their share of surplus a 
further storc'^of capit^J which irfbreases their 
future claim on the product of industry. 
Going back to the example of •'our Crjusoe 
capitalist, if we suppose that during his growth 
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into a capitalist he has Acqifii^4 ^ mat^*and 

left a family, and that \^hen hfe dies his youthful 
son, \Yho has ncve.r doi^e A stroke of wftrk in 
his life, s?uccee#s"to thp whole^.of the property 
and organization which Cru.^oe ha4 built up, 
and that the other inhabitants pf the island ai'rt 
their progeny are expected to wgrk for C^ilisoe, 
Junior, on the same terms on which they, 
worked for the original organizer, then we f\nc1 
ourselves faced with a claim th?it is much’more 
difficult to justify. Why should thi.^ youngster, 
just because he’ is the son of a •successftil , 
organizer, be supported during the rest of his* 
exirSt^yice by the labour of others ^with the con- 
fident expectation that he will be able to hand 
on to his own progeny a similar claim TTif the 
labour of the workers of the world? 

• We may’^say , that hereditary property has 
Tjeen an essential part* bf ^ every civilization 
worthy of the name which has been produced 
since th’e history of man has* been known. ^&ut 
so have many things* ^Vhi€h are difficult to 
justify, except on* the ground, that having* 
existed they must have for some inscrutable 
‘reason bben*nccessary. ^ A Roman or a Greek 
would have probably given the same answer if 
one, had questioned the equity and ju^ice of 

the hlp*'‘*'*'**^« *clavpr\f Mnrpnvpr lanrlprl 
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prAf)e/ty under < the feudal system onjy ^ent on 
from father to son o^n* payment of a substantial 
fee by the heir to tile Crown, so that it was by 
no means the indefeasil^le right-which it is now 
too ofte'n ^assumed to be. Our Chancellors of 
^he Exchequer by imposing heavy estate duties 
on* the 'pas'sing of property on the death of 
an owner, recognize that property, being only 
Transferred to those whom the owner wishes it 
to go to, owing^to the security afforded by our 
modern social arrangements, has to^ pay this 
periodic tioW for fhe ri^ht be left by will. 
•This tolKbeing exacted, however, it seettiSeto 
be •equitable that those who get wealth , by 
serving the community should have the right to 
givei; in their liletime and leave it when they 
die. . ‘ * 

The justification, of the system on th« 
grounds of economic* expediency is obvioust 
If hereditary property were abolished, and the 
consequence were *that uo one cUred ’to earn 
more than he wanted 'to consume, the fund, out 
.of which new railways ate''buik, new factories 
and ships are placed at the disposal' of industry 
and commerce, would jbe very serfousiy dimin-* 
ished. It is only by successful investments, 
that Jsr by actually increasing the ‘general out- 
put of goods and services, <that capitalists can 
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maintain and increase their claim on Indtisft^ s 
product/ And* whene,ver' they incre^ise* in-, 
dustry s output a large parj; of the pricey that^ 
consumer^ pay goes to labourv As has beeh 
shown, capital without labour is howeMcss to 
produce. The wage-earner is thus most Ijhety 
to earn good wages when there atti zts mahy^ 
capitalists as possible putting new capital into' 
industry and competing for the services of* 
the wage-earner as a worker and for, ^His 
custom as a consiuner. If lat)our# prefers to 
frighten and threaten the ca^iMtalist, the lattor 
wilJH^ scarce and shy’ and his capitjil will be • 
scarce and dear. Moreover the respdnsibilities 
that aVe attached to the ownersliij) of wealrfi 
are not always learnt by thosh who |faitt*-ir in 
their own lifetimes. Bad spend as is par; 
ticularly evident at present, is a S[)ffcja}ly 
.prevalent vice among th(*,se,who have suddenly 
grown rich. ' We might •curt this disease by 
having fk) rich at all, but thi.s cure wfJTild meaji 
the adoption of a new ectonomic system, with 
dangers that \\ill be^ shown when we come , 
to examine* the su’^gested altehiatives to 
Capitalisry. • ^ , 

As it is, labour gets the whole of its pro- 
duct, and a igreat deal^ more. If it want^ to 
get also the share, of the capitalist and the 
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adTcnluVer, k <;;ap dp so by saving capital fSr 
itsel/* and risking Jt in industry, .so becoming its 
own employer and provider. “A few shillings 
per head from tjjie working class would quickly 
raise the capita‘1 ,necesskry to make a trial of 
d^mo^ratic management in any industry.” So 
says. Mr. Stirling -Taylor, in the Guild State, 
the latest contribution to the literature of Guild 
•Socialism. 

*If the wag^-earners determined to make 
themselves^ masters of industry by providing 
tl^eir own^capital, they could gajn a p6wer that 
'.would be^ overwhelming. The process A'Si&uld 
be gradual and slow, but if half that we are 
tqjd is true about workers who stay at 'home 
instey.d of going Uo work as soon as they have 
earned enough to satisfy their immediate wants, 
steadier work would give them a, big margin 
fior tfiis purpose of sy^ngthcnlng their position, 
The wonderful success of the ' co-operative 
mpvemeiU has shown what can cbe done. If 
labour provided' its, o\vn capital, the idle 
^capitalist with no labour to, work for him would 
find the flank of his position most effectively 
burned. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Concerning the proportion of the joint 
produft that is taken by capiq^l, it may 
be interesting to qupte a statement mad^ by 
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^ir Hugh Bell to the jsha^e,ho?dcrs* of*ithe 
Horden*C!ollieries, Ltd. . Coal-miViing.bfei9g a 
speculative industry, capital^ invested in it may . 
be expected to yiefd on' the ayerage a higher 
rate than most other 'enterpfiiJes.' Siy Hugh, 
as reported in the Times of December 4, 191^, 
said : — ‘ • ' , . , 

“While I am dealing with the positfon ffC 
which you find yourselves, it may interest you,* 
to know that the total ‘amount disbursed in 
dividends over the whole 19 ‘years that ‘the 
company ‘has e^i^jted is just, over one millio^n 
pou:%ds — to be accurate} ^1,010,000. Last year 
we paid in wages to men directly in our (jm- 
ployrrffent ^1,019,000, In 19 years we haye 
distributed ^1,000,000 in dividends,'* c'\nd^ in 
one year we paid £ i ,000,000 in wages. That 
figure of 1,000, 600 in wages corresponds 

exactly with the ’figure I ^ have already cited, 
on former occ'asions. 7 'he to«»al amount of our 
outgoingfi last year is just under 000, 000. 

The wages we have paid, to bur own people 
are, as I told you, jyst over a million, so that 
just about 50 per ce«t. of the total outgoing 
of your company goes in wages— in the form^ 
of wages, because I have to take into account 
the coals you supply to the men, ijnd I also 
have’ to take into ^account the cottage rents, 
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whfdi^^re part of th#: ^tages. If you cdme to 
QxaiTiine.^ the other tt*ems, such as stores and 
sp ouf you will find that something like the 
same proportionate amount has been paid in 
wages, . that you have paid out, directly 
jKd indirectly, for wages ^1,500,000 out of 
^2*, 000,000! That is to say, you disburse 75 
|?er cent, in wages and salaries. Out of every 
eon of coal you sell, one half of the selling 
pricf I goes to pay wages pf the men in your 
employment, and of the remaining half, about 
a • like puoportion*' is paid m . wages by the 
•persons frpm whom yoii buy your stores; , 
so that directly you pay away 50 per cent., and 
indirectly 25 'per cent., in wages and salaries. 

just under ^^'2, 000, 000 there remains 
^200,000. oh thereabouts as^your share. You 
wiH §^e on how narrow a margin .»'Ou are con- 
ducting your tnvle, • and how relatively small 
an increase of w’aget> would absorb all that 
margin arid leave you witji no dividend at all.” 
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THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF ( AIHTALISM 

So far we have seeh that, the claim of 
the capitalist to "interest on his nioney and 
profit in return ^ for ris*ks which he takes, 
t^ully ^justified on economic grounds and in 
equity, and that the claim of some champions 
of labciur th^ft labour is entitled to the whole 
of its product, is more than- fully s‘ari,cfi:?d, 
because already <and as it is labour gels out 
of industry a^great" deal more than it could 
^^vide for itself Mf it were not supplied by'^ 
capitalists with machinery., plant and organi- 
zation bv which its output is enormouslv 
increased. 

Capitalism, then, is not based on injustice. 
Let us look npw at the question of its practical 
success. A glance at the progress of mankind , 
since the Industrial Revolution brought modern 
Capitalism into being, shows at once thaj: its 
achievements have been enormous, one might 

h ' * 113 
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alm^sl 3ay nfiraculoys^. An obvious te,st’ is that 
of population. t)r. Shadwell, in an article on 
the History of^ Incluatrialicm in the Eficyclo- 
pcedia of Industvialism, r>how^"that while in the 
4 tst century before private Capitalism became 
powerfql —ibetweem 1*651 and 1751 — the popu- 
^^iatioiT of Great Britain rose from 6,378,000 to 
^7^392,000, an increase of 1,014,000, in the next 
century — 1751 to 1851 — it rose to 21,185,000, 
an 'increase of * 1 3,793,000; and in the next 60 
years — 1851 to ipii --‘it rose by 19,350,000. to 
40,5 35,000. In commenting on the difference 
between . the increase in the two centuries — 
1651 to i75(, and 1751 to 1851 — -Dr. Shadwell 
oh,<^rvo3 (page 304) that “ the difference is not, 
of course, ^vholly due to the industrial factor ; 
brit .the 'two go together, and the vast increase 
‘of life during the second centur)^ negatives the 
common assumption that Industrialism pro- 
duced a, state of unprecedentefd ^nd increasing 
misery. This 'is' emphUsized by the* fact that 
the rate of inctease' was highest during the 
first decad'es of the ngieteenlh century, when 
the change was proceeding at its maximum 
intensity. The rate.^. of increase ill England 
were: 1801-1 i, i4'50 per cent.; 1811-2;, 
18*05 cent.; 1821-31, 16*24 per.*cent.; 
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1831-4^ .14-58 per cein.^ TKes* rates have 
only been appi'oached/ in oife subsequent* de* 
cade-2-that of 187 i-8i~wMch included ^veral 
years of -the highest^ prospelijty^ on record, 
when the rale was 1^-5 'per cent. The 
rising tide of vitality revealec^ by statist!^ ^s* 
in keeping with the observations *0^* tji<^ 
French traveller Louis Simond, quoted by» 
Professor Smart, in i8ig-ii: ‘I have fourjd* 
the great mass 0/ the people Richer, hajfpier, 
and more/espectable than any othcr*with which 
I am acquainted?’ '* * • * , 

Intense of population is not, of course, .a * 
whojl]^ satisfactory test by itself. Jt is, in hict, 
maintained by some IMalthusians that jncrca.se 
of population is a sign of a low state of citilTza- 
tion, and a low stawidard of coml^ort, »and thi‘> 
contention is \o sqme (extent sujiportcd by *tKe^ 
•Well-known f^ct that tin? •birdi-rate shows a‘ 
tendency to declme among* those classes whose 
circumsta*nces*are mo.st comf#)rtable and whos^ 
standard of life is higl>e.^t. • Nevertheless it 
is something for Capitdism to claim that it has ■ 
enabled so enormous an increase to take place 
in* the population of the countr)f, in which * 
modern Capitalism and the modern' Industrial 
systeai first ^opened their keen young ^yes, 
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and bave carried o\,tt their most characteristic 
‘development. Merely' ^ to enable so large a 
'ruimber of people’ to, be .alive is not^ Kivery- 
thing, but it js a‘ great dpal. ‘ Under Capitalism 
all these millions saw the light of the sun, 
^srpeb the scGnt of. spring, knew love and friend- 
Jfbhip,-made and laughed at good and bad jokes, 
ate and digested their meals, made their queer 
guesses at the secret of life, played games, read 
books, cherishod their hobbies and their preju- 
dices, knew a little, thought they kpew much 
more, and went their w^y leaVihg others behind 
them to '.take up the thread of life an3“ spin 
another strip of its mysterious cloth. ^ , 

Jf lif« is on tht.i whole a good thing — and most 
of us wastq \ittle time in sending for a doctor if 
Nve do ilot feel well — Capkalism has made the 
.enjoyment of that good pQssibfe to millions. 
And all the tiibe 'during which ^.that huge irr- 
crease iij our population was grovying we were 
pouring out a stream of emigrants to fill and 
till the waste places Of the earth, and sending 
them capital to help theqi to in'erease production 
there. Thus Capitalism has bred millions of 
active, busy men and 'women, spread'^them over 
the world, reclaimed its waste places and in- 
creased its output so fast that, as* we sh^il see, 
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the inciieased populatiop\ has ificreas^d, its^ 
command of goods even more rapidly th^iii its 
numbers. All this* has*to he^ chalked up to 
Capital isnfs credft aixl considered carefully 
before, just because it has not created an eayi»ry 
Paradise for us, we throw'it down ajid*put* cWi 
untried system in its place. It is •true tliat"pTfff^< 
of our population has lived and continues to live 

under circumstances of which our civilizatiofi 

• * 

has every reason to be ashamed.* Hut even’ln 
their case.thc gift of life is .something, anrl, 
social reformers are rather a[)t to forget, in their 
eagerness to put right tlic evils which beset tke 
destiki^p among us, that the grcatei* part of our. 
population leads and has led live«, which tligugh 
far from being ideal from an econcmaic or any 
other point of view, 'have taken them through 
th^ world in a* sta^ of fair contentment, and 
with a reasonakle and growipg share in the gifts 
which scie^nce.has placed at man’s disposal.. 
Industrial and scientific *progr(?ss' in the contrcJl 
of the forces of, nature, has proceeded , with 
astonishing rapidity thr^klghout this period of 
production under Capitalism. ^ 

Ft may be* argued that science and inventton 
have done the /eal work, and that Capital iprn 
has on?y picked their brains, applying their 
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•lessons. ‘purely with^rhe view to maiemg profit 
^out of them, and so has wrested the gifts of 
science from th^ir true use 'and prevented their 
being cTnjoy^d In, full freedom by the whole of 
mar^kind. This may be so, but, on the other 
hand, science eould never have wrought its 
^miracles if there had not been a vast store of 
accumulated wealth to apply to the development 
of its discoveries. ‘This accumulated wealth 
might perhaps* have been produced by a system 
of society organized collecdvely, under which 
the GoYcrnment wou^.d have seen th^ goals 
towards' whicK science was struggling, ”and 
•placed at its disposal an army of workers who 
capable Of carrying out its objects. But 
it is at least as likely that no Government 
-which the world has yet known would have 
made use of the , services bf science with 'the 
readiness, adaptability and courage in taking 
• risks, that have been shown by- the, organizers 
of industry spurred by the incentive of profit- 
making. 

Whatever those petsple may .think who like 
to amuse •themselves with the oleasant science 
o^ hypothetics, that is to say, oF wondering 
wbat might have happened if .^hings had been 
otherwise, the fa,ct remains that the chaterial 
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achievTements under Capit^lisin^ha^'e beep enor- 
mous, ‘and promise stj^l grcirter miracles ff 

follow the same line. T 4 ie world haS beeii 
# * • • 
covered .with a network of r^ihvays, and the 

shores of its various continent!^ have been linkj^d 
together by steamships ,of enormous pcJw^rv 
Factories and machinery have b<^en dev efoue d 
and improved with incredible speed. Tele-* 
graphs and telephones have made the whple 
world into one great listening Jgallery, aifd, the 
exchange of goods and the commfinication of 
thought betwe(3i ’one country and aitother ale, 
b^iifg continually developed in a manner which* 
onlj^ shows, what great possibijities stilT lie 
before us. 'Fhe material f)ul^)ut has grown *at 
a staggering pace, and the British workInUh of 
to-day has his life, embellished and made cona- 
fortable by ^ic {products of all the climaUs'o^ 
'the world, from tea to tebacco, with a freedom 
which would have beei! envied by many a 
mediaeval mbnarch. • At thji s^ame time if thc^re 
are terrible inequalities, in the distribution of 
this wealth, if manyat the bottom of the econo- 
mic ladder, read lives of misery, owing to a lack 
of the g»od*things of tJic earth, <*dnd many at 
the top lead lives of boredom owing^ to a surplus 
of hixuriouf* enjoymeat, it is possible to* climb 
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froili Ae lo^f^est « ruij^g ^ of the ladder lo the 
highest. / We cannot’ tbim that the '‘career is 
Qpen to talent,” or that there is anything like a 
fair chance for alhin the race fqr the good ‘things 
of life ; fhis is an < ideal for which we have to 
.jvo^H^by improving and cheapening education. 
JTa'ient backed by individual enterprise in any 
fase seems likely to have a better chance under 
Capitalism than under bureaucratic red-tape or 
Guild monopoly ; and any one with exceptional 
ability and exceptional luck, or both, can already 
m-ake his way through from the bottom to the 
top early enough in life tb give him many years 
of e\’ijoyment of his success. 

’Our output of goods is still not nearly great 
encnigh, being (Estimated before the war at 
about ;^42 pcit head of the population. Even 
if Mt,. were equally distributed, ^42 worth of 
goods and services would not, even at pre-war • 
prices, ensure a re"ally‘*high standard of comfort 
for the pcTpulation as a whole. This need for 
an improvement in oi!t])ut we saw at the outset 
to be essential in order to secure that world in 
which it will be really pleasant to live. But 
because Capitalism has not yet produced as much 
as we want, is a bad reason for overturning it 
in favour of a system that might f roduce ^Still 
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less, >then it is clear thtit pp;talis^ c produotion « 
can, if it is given a faiv change, do mucK better^ 
for us in the future as it learns and applies its 
lessons. , ^ * v 

Industrial and agrrcultural clev^elopment had 
also been assisted by an extremely ingQ,iijf)us 
financial machinery, and a’^reat gru^wtb ftnd* 
improvement in banking, which^providedTredk 
and currency for the community with remarU 
able success ; during the* last half century befbre ^ 
the war, the financial machinery w^is perfecting, 
itself into a statoof extraordinary elasticity i^nd 
adaptability, and meeting with steadily growinj^ 
composure ^ the industrial crises ‘which* the ' 
speculative habits of man, and the risks inevit- 
able from our present industtial systeiii, nsces- 
sarily produced. machinery •erf investment 
.and a market in the debts and securities. 
public bodies and publjci.coinpanies, had al5o 
been devefoped with great ingenuity by the* 
Stock ‘Exchanges pf the world.* Whoe^rer# 
wanted to borrow mon^y. aiid invest it in indus- 
try found reVly Ikitcners — only too , ready in 
some cases' — whetheff they applied to the banks 
for shoiit credits, or to .the inveswng public fgr 
permanent investments, or invited/ipeculators to 
tr); their lifck. Capital flowed with wcincjerful 
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readmess from •qne ^country to anojthef, and 
yherevep there was a*- chance cf devoting the 
proceeds of the labour and work of old countries 
to’ the developme.'it of new on^^s, in the hope of 
increasing mknl^ind’s output, and so gaining 
fre^^profits, there was no lack of those who 
would ris-k vheir 'past and present labour and 
YToTk'T)!! this process of continually expanding 
man’s conquest over nature. 

All ^classes had shared in the benefits pro- 
duced by thi? exjDansion.^ Mr. Philip Snowden 
adoiits on c page 3^ of his book on Socialism 
'"and Syndicalism, that between 1850 aad 
ipoO’the rate of wages as shown by Board^.of 
Trade index numbers, rose by 78 per cent., 
and^u the same pbriod the prices of commodi- 
ties fell by II per cent.” adds that “it is 

,nptr s^fe to take these figures upo*i their face* 
vklue. The increase, of. wages was by no means 
•spread uniformly oVer Hhe whole wage-earning 
1 class, nor does a fall in the average of ‘whole- 
sale * prices necessarily mean a corresponding 
reduction in the cost of living to" the working 
classes. Th^ fall in priced in the fast half of 
the nineteenth century vyas mainly ®in <iomforts 
and luxuries. , Many of the articles which enter 
into ^tl\e economy of the workers^ increased 
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in pHje, Milk, eggs, ^butter, ^coal 'a4id# rent 
were’all higher in psi^ft at Jthe end tha1i,at the 
middle of the last century." On tlje other 
hand we may /airly urge ihat comforts nhd* 
luxuries, such as tea* sugar, fobdcco ^nd meat, 
not. to mention necessaries such as Jpfead, 
also entered largely into life economy ,ot tlTe 
workers. 

When we find that during a half-ccntury^n 
which the population had incteased rapidl/, the 
average money wages of the worl^ers had ‘grown 
by more than rfiree-quarters, while, the avq|*age 
.price of the goods.they consumed ^showed a Uy 
means negligible decline, we see wheU littlo 
basis there is for what Marx a*nd other people 
have called the “ iron law of wages,’* i^n entirely 
imaginary law, ^which is allegcxl to force the 
rate of wagers always , down to the»le\e^of, 
subsistence. If there; J^ad^ been any real Uuth 
in this law, it would have been clearly im-* 
possTble for wages to risjs by 78 per^cei^t. 
with a rapid increase dn the number of* wage - 
earners, wivie vA the same time tjie average 
price gf consumable goods had fallen by ii 
per ienft Under ^he circuipstances, and in 
view of his own figures, it is surprising to fin^ 
iMr. Snowden saymg on a later page ^(120) that 
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e'liko-«the' lanHlot»d, who ‘takes in the.fprin of 
rent aU 'above the subsistence of ' the labourer, 
so the capitalist takes all above the subsistence 
‘of the workman, above sufficient to maintain 
the workman irt the standard of life of the class 
to "vs^rh he belongs.” How Mr. Snowden’s 
clear- and logical rhifid reconciles this assertion 
wiffi‘uie figures that we have quoted from him, 
is'H puzzle that would baffle the Sphinx. 

It 'has to be admitted that the great and 
steady improvement that was then shown gave 
way to the opposite tendency in* the early years 
of the present century. l\lr. Snowden con- 
tinues ron page 39* “After all, the important, 
matter is not \Vhether the condition of the 
worker's imfiroved Ifetween 1850 and 1900, but 
whether it is showing a tendency to improve- 
ment, now.” (His book was published shortly 
before the war.) “ Aboi-'t-the end of the century 
‘we seemed to enter "upon a new cycle of ten- 
dencies. Thss previous slight (sic) upWard 
movement in the cpndition of the workers 
\^as arrested and eventually creversed. The 
permanent tendency now is fol* the rich’ to grow 
richer at an increasingly rapid rate,' and for 
t,he workers to become not only relatively but 
actually poorer ” 
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M!-., Snowden is un3o\ibtod1y light ip calling* 

attention to *a check/ wl>ich showed • itsrf^ 
at the beginning of^th^ twentieth fcentuuy, 
in the •improvement of th(^ position of the 
wage-earner. Wages rose* little or not at all 
in money, and prices \yere rising. WrtfthwF 
he was right in assuming thpt fhe* tendency 
was a permanent one, we shall never know, 
because the war intervened, upsetting ^tlfe 
whole economic basis of society, and ‘giving- 
the wo/kers a change of sustained improve- 
ment, of whidi ‘there is every reast)n to ht)pf 
Uiey will take full* advantage ; hiii it ii? ^t 
l<^t possible that Mr. Snowden was wrohg in 
assuming that the tendency for the buying poVer 
of wages to go back was permanent. 4t ifiight 
have been merely, the falling back of a wave, in 
t a rising tid^i, t^ have been followed by 
more rapid improvemcnitf thanks to the deter- 
mination shown by th5 wage-earners in thc^ 
year Before the was, to taki;, drastu: mcaswrejf 
to improve their position. However this may 
have been, tfi^^rc ean be no doubt that under 
the system of Capitalism the wage earners did 
during ihe ^hole secoiul half of the past century 
achieve a great and almost unbroken improve- 
ment in ttfeir lot, atj improvemern which was 
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'encc5i3rclging ^hefn. to.nnkke still great.er efforts 
<ior themselves in the fiSture.^ 

During the same -period we had seen great 
improvements in -education and sanitation, the 
lengthening of human life, the total extinction 
jQf U»e plagues which used to scourge Europe 
pet^odicaHy,' the practical abolition of certain 
diseases such as typhus and small-pox ; and 
fhe general attention to health and the mental 
impro'^^cment of- all classes, though it still left 
very much to be desired, was making progress 
which wao perhafjs as rapivl - as could be 
expected, owing to the" ignorance and coip 
servatism which arc tlic common lot and the 
pride of most of us. 

It may be true that Capitalism has had 
very little to 'do directly with these improve- 

" " T'vOfessor Jiowley in an article or “ 'tV^ages in the 
^cyclopiedia of //;^A'j/r/V///>;^says (page 514) : “ It appears 
'Certain that nominal and rcah wages increased from 1850 to 
^1874, that nominal wages fell and real wages remained 
steady from 1874 to' 1880, that nominal wages remained 
steady and real wages rose from 1880 to 1887, and that both 
nominal and real wages rose from *1887 to 1899. ... By 
1910 real wages were back at the level of 1896-1898, but 
cannot be measured exactly/’ By real wages the Professor 
of course means wages as measured in actual buyfng power, 
as compared with nominal wages, measured in money 
alone., , 
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menti jru education and .san-ic^ti^n. T^dfe is 
even somethinpg to said# for the View thali 

the 'representatives of riie pro[)erty-cwning 
classes had don^ a good cfeal to resist the 
progress of these ini[)rovcfiients, which had 
only been carried through by social refoi^er^ 
and a few scientific enthusiasts, aTtet hVe? of 
thankless effort, 'fhis may be so, but never- 
theless the store of \v(‘alth which was necessary 
in order to car^y them out bad been •called 
into being by the working of Qipitalisni with 
the incentive t)f* profit bcfch'c it. h may not 
have been responskble for the e.v:cllent use 
made, of its wealth, but it did at •least 
provide the wealth which was so used by tht)se 
who had nobler views than* it of th» ust to 
which wealth shogld be put. * * . , 

Such wen« tl^p achievements of Capital isaiiUn 
the land of its birth in •its# modern form aiTd 
in the countries into v^hiefi this land jjoured* 
the m*en and capival that ft proHuced. •It.s* 
victories, unlike those other institutions* that 
have dominated hiainan life, could only be won 
by doing.what somelmly else wants. Industry 
and inviest^ent can only earn ar> profit if th<iiy 
produce an article or a service that somebody 
wants and •wants enoggh to repay the ad>ienturer 
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his ‘bulky, n^^akfe- good ‘the depreciation "'of his 
t^tools and leave him a profit. He may some- 
times ‘•tvin his victory at the expense of those 
whom he has /underpaid, or in some rare 
cases by barbarous ill-treatment of natives 
.whom he has enslaved, overworked and even 
.tortured, i^ut whenever a profit was made it 
could only be done by providing some one with 
something that he wanted or thought that he 
. wanted. Capitalism working through com- 
petition and ‘freedom must please the consumer 
^to prospci, and the consumer is the mass of 
humanity, o From this point of view its achieve- 
ments, smirched and blotted as they are aJ'>out 
thd hinder parts, are sweet and cleanly as 
coniparv:d with those of diplomacy which have 
drenched ,th(3 world in blood, or of churches 
'll.:,*- have used the torch of God’s Word tc 
light holocausts of good earnest people who 
‘ differed slightly with'* them concerning their 
^ belief in Him. 

Capitalism incidentally was working for peace 
though it is commonly accused of being the 
ally if not the father of Militarism. Seeing 
that the pages of history were 'black with 
Militarism long before Capitalism in its modern 
form was heard of, to make the latter the father 
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of the •former indicates, an almost ^osperat^ 

search for a stitk to lay on its back. It^is true 
enou^gh that Militarism dould not have achieved 
a fractiort of its d^stripctive power* if Qipitalism 
had not provided the nfachinery and weapcris. 
“What d’ye lack?” is Capilalisnvs fry./ajir 
when humanity said. “ Weaponif for killing one^ 
another, and see that lh(‘y kill by heaps,’# 
Capitalism delivered tlie goods with a^V(?n- 
geance. If humawity will only ask lor something 
more sensible, Caj)itali??m, m^er demojratic apd 
accommodating*and an.'vioiis to please a customer, * 
will oblige with equal readiness and sucqe'ss. 
Capitalism fears and dislikes wap, because w^r 
means destruction, taxation, unrest and lack^of 
confidence, and Capitalism know^i ,that though 
it may seem to make big profits out of de;?truc- 
tk)n it will pay* he.avily for them before 
account is closed, and tli^t* it can only earn a 
good living, out of prosperity and peace and 
progress. While sofne h^ve' accused it* of 
fomenting war^ others with a truer Jnstinct 
have denounced Infcunational hinance as an 
incurable and incorrigible Pacifist.^ 

And yftt, when war came and there was no 
help for it, ^he men who had bceh^ born and 
bred* under ^Capitalism turned out and fought 
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with a ^herois'fn that h^s never been appf9ached 
by the Paladins and Rnights Errant of the 
days l)erore we had .been turned into. Shop- 
keepers, and demoralized by profit-seeking. 
AVV who had watched' industrial development 
*^arvdjts (jffe^cts in, making us sleek and sedentary 
^townsmen must have wondered whether the 
^process would not soften us into folk who could 
net stand the test of battle. Yet all the battles 
that ’’had ever been fought before were child’s 
play to the” Hell that both sides lately rained 
on one another for four-and-a-half years, and 
th’e^ nation of shopkeepers was in her old place 
iij the front row, wherever the fightingr«was 
hottest by sea ai;»d land. 

Says the (critic, “ There may be some truth 
in al|i thi's, but what of the ‘disgusting ugliness 
«a'tTd squalor that Capitalism ha^ brought with 
it — lovely country ^fdes covered . with sordid 
filthy towns that are a blot on their beauty, and 
rnen with their hea^'ts still more foully smirched 
by scamped work and the scramble of com- 
petition ? ” This is a criticism that cannot 
be altogether gainsaid, but it is possible to 
‘exaggerate it, by imagining too rosy a picture 
of the syiitem that Capitalism superseded. 
Capilalisrn committed crimes in its early'*days 
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when ft ^ put young children * to» worlj Tior 
wickedly long hours flncJer *disgraceful c 5 n- 
ditions* and is now beipg* punished b/ the 
natural bitterness of their descendants who see 
no cure for it but its 3 e»truction. Hut thes^p 
evils have been largely, cured and thtir 
remnants are being dealt with, ^hort-sighfed 
Capitalism has often opposed reforming meas- 
ures, but some good employers have worke4 
for them. On thq, gmicral charge of ugliifejss 
and deterioration the argument is not all on 
one side. Doctor *A. Shadwc^I, an exception- 
ally^ well-informed authority on working-class 
condjtjons, published an article tm.this subje*ct 
called “ Town Life — Old and New,” in the 
Edinburgh Review of January 1918. It re wefl 
worth study in detail, and it may be Loped that 
Dr» Shadw^ell wilj develop the contrast on 
larger scale. ^The follow irjg**extracts will have 
to suffice for our present pilrpose : — 

“ The fdea of a Golden Age is. indestructible.* 
Man will have his Golden Age when all the 
world was youn^f and fair. He finds it* by a 
comparison which sets the credit account of the 
past over .ag^linst the debit accou*lu of the 
present. It is a false balance-shaet. The 
true account ^ands otherwise ; it includes debit 
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itfems against the past and credit ^ Ftems in 
faX^ou^of the present, and when the net balance 
is stluck the resul; is very different. And so it 
is with this Question of jlown life and town 
labour; a distoited and one-sided account has 
been put forward ,in order to make out a 
csLse. 1 , 

** Mills employing a number of workmen are 
^mentioned at the beginning of the fourteenth 
ceRtury ; journeymen formed a standing class 
and used-to go on strike. But the scale of 
employment inaugurated in the eighteenth 
century amounted to a difference in kind, ^ and 
the developnient of mechanical power miide a 
' still greater innovation. 

“ r)Oth changes were attended by great evils, 
due to, three main causes: (i) the rapidity of 
development ; (2) gen^raJ ignorance and 
failure to iindcrslWid the conditions ; (3) ther 
abuse of power by employers. The rapid 
development of industry on a large stale caused 
a corresponding hurried accumulation of persons 
in particular places in a haphazard way. . ... 
A slower pace would have resulted in a more 
organic gi'owth, but the preva'iling ignorance 
and indifference would have produced similar 
Goicditio'iis in the end or rather worse ones. 
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Mr. and •Mrs. Hammond^^ go so* far as to 
admit that ‘ the did English tdwns were often 
over-ci'owded, insanijtary, .etc.’ That does not, 
meet the ease at all. ^The olct to.wns ^every- 
where were not ‘often,’ lAit always, insanitary 
to a degree which it is difficult Jto reajize now." 
They never were anything else, hecaiise there 
was no sanitation, as we understand it. Sanita- 
tion was, in fact, the chikji of the new order w 
not because the evils were new, as is commonly 
supposed, ,but because they were r'ecoonlzed. 
The increase of population and growth of the 
towns presented them ’on a scale whfch com- 
pelled investigation in conformity with the ad-^ 
vance of knowledge and the rismg standard of 
living. It is important to understaiid this*! . . . 

“As to housing, we liave Erasmus’s descrip- 
tion of the ordirmiyy abode of' the poorer classes 
Tn Henry the Eighth’s timtj * If was a cabin of 
wood cl^y, “consisting of a single room, 

shared by all the inmates far all purposes and* 
also by animals ; no chimney ; the door of 
beaten earth, strewn with rushes, which’ were 
renewed every two or three years, and mean- 
time receited all the refuse and hltli both 

^ Dr, Shadwell^ article is, among other things, a review 
of Mr. afbd Mrs. Hammond's bOok*, The 2o7vn Labourer. 
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hum^^n and animal.^ This type of ‘dwelling is 
not yet extinct/ . . !*• In the middle ages, 

, which are held up 'to .our a^dmiration, it^^as the 
only type for the working .classes. : . . From 
tjme to time cohipkrints were made of over- 
building in LQndon, and houses were pulled 
doAvn ; and attempts were made to clear the 
streams and ditches, which were blocked with 
filth, dead animals, offal, and every kind of 
reftise. . . . 

“ We gf^t a glimpse into mediaeval habits 
l*rom the minute inventory of Sir John Fastolfs 
furniture" at Caister Castle, one of the most 
sumptuous mansions in the kingdom. fXit of 
twenty -six bedrooms only one — my ladys 
chamber — had any washing utensils, to wit — 

^ I basyn, i ewer, 2 pottys.’ All the world 
Itved in a state of indescribcible filth down»^to 
a much later period.'* False generalizations are* 
drawn from the beautiful buildings which have 
epme down to us vfrom old times, "they have 
survived because they were exceptional ; the 
commbn mass have perished.- People who do 
not remember conditions thirty or forty years 
ago do not* know what a real slum is^ . . . The 
plain truth is that the old towns were nothing 
but ’ slums — such as one cann5t find/ now. 
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King^ and nobles lived in a. st^te oY ‘Sl^nch 
which* would l?e thought unendurable* tg-day, 
by any class, so greatly, has the standard 
changed^ 

“ The same consideratioi^ of die j^revailing 
standard applies to working conditions as i^ell 
as to housing and sanitati6rt und^r -the .new 
order. ... * ' ^ 

“The alliance of ignorance or stupidity with 
commercial greed runs th rough* the whole ^tofy, 
and it is clear that the former ’wa^ the greater 
obstacle* of the t»wo to inifxovemeni. Intolli- 
g^ent employers were^ fhe first to sec what was 
wrong and ^to readjust their id,eas. They intro- 
duced new standards, which gradually gained 
approval until public opinic^i sanctioned * or 
demanded their compulsory aj^Jication. In 
Jthis process aj powerful agent was combination 
among workmen, which was jit once demanded 
and rendered, possible •by nhe conditions of 
worlTVind’ the massing of large numb^ers 
together in the industrial towns. The s*ame 
process has cpntiivied ever since, and is still 
going on^ with a pn3grcssively rising standard 
of living a«d working conditions., realized in jx 
thousand ways, the mere enumeration of which 
wqpld oceWpy pages.^ . . 
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strapgeV with ^different ideals^ fn his 
tnind.mUy see notljiing* but what is repellent in 
the mqdern industri^.l town, and w^onder .how 
any one can live there. "But the inhabitants do 
not think- so f they are attached to it, warmly 
maintain its claims, and resent depreciation. 
The y do * 110 *;; want any one’s pity, and they have 
Reason ; for the' truth is that they enjoy life a 
great deal more than those who pity them. . . . 

^ N&V ^is it true, that they take no pride or 
interest in t|ie products^ of their great work- 
shops and factories, such as the mediaeval 
.^craftsman took in his haiicjiwork. Here again 
a faJse balance . is struck. The^ mediaeval 
craftsman who took pride in his work is the 
one. we, *hear of/ but what of the others ? 
Were there no idle apprentices ? Was there 
no^ad work ? There was so rnuch that one 
c>f the chief funct;io|>3^ of the Guilds was to 
• prevent and punish k and to . maintain ^ the 
, standard, which was always being threatened 
by scamped and dishonest work. As for the 
theory that the men of old worked for use and 
beauty, not for profit, there never was a greater 
craftsman than Benvenuto Cellini, or qne who 
took more pride in his work and its beauty. 
Nor there a workman to-day VArho lopks 
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more Tc^enly after his Wc^es and pockets ttiem 
with more satisfaction -Ihan Cellini did the price" 
of hfe masterpieces. Oji fhe other hand, th^re 
is to-day a great deal of pride^impng workmen 
in the products of tfieir fatrory, in its ggod 

name, and in the reputatwon of the whole 4o\tYi* 

^ * * * • • • 

for the quality of its manufactures. Those who 

do not know this have never been among' 

them. ^ 

« 

*‘In conclusion, these observations must, not 
be takeq to suggest acquiescenc(? in existing 
evils or denial* of. the neecf of improvement. ' 
TJie standard is always rising and there is ‘no 
finality. But truth is not Ser.ved by false 
balance-sheets, selected evidence, and one-sided 
statements.” 

Thus the Middle Ages give us Beauty, com- 
plicated by fiXf.nch and • the Black Deaths* 
Capitalism has provided «itnr enormously greater 
outpi!^^better sanitation and better houses but 
has not yet given mut:h thought to Beauty. ,*It 
is an oversight of great importance, but it can 
be repaired. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE RISKS OF STATE SOCIALISM 

One of the strongest points in the case for 
Capitalism is the doubt that all candid and 
unprejudiced inquirers ‘must feel concerning 
the practical results of adopting any of the 
proposed alternatives. And on this subject 
dqubt is enough. Unless we can be definitely 
assured \hat we ^ are going to secure improve- 
ment it woulc], be madness to upset our whole 
economic • system, especially at a time when 
^he whole world is lacerated au'i- impoverished 
and has to work li^arcl Jor its economic recovery. 
If and w;hen general prosperity. h^*''been 
secured, we may be justified in trying fancy 
experiments. But there never was a time in 
which leaps in the dark, were more untimely. 
Let us begin with Socialism, now ^commonly 
called State Socialism to distinguish it from 
the Guild Socialism which is the latest fashion. 
Some of US can remember the *'time when 
• 138 
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Sociajists were looked^ upon almost outcasts 
by ‘"respectable” folk, partly because j^ome of 
them had a habit of ^pi^ying the acid of {beiF 
criticisms to majiy things brides the economic 
structure of society, SMch As the marriage, laws 
and established forms, of. religion. Sa stufty 
respectability jumped hastily Jto tlie conclusion 

that all Socialists were atheists and advocat^es 

• 

of free love. After passing through this phase 
Socialism became quite fashfpnable for ^ tim^, 
and then having been laughed at as a dis- 
credited back-number by the Guildsmen, h«s 
,come back into the limelight cfwing to the, 
craviner for nationalization which is cherished 

o , 

by many of the Labour leaders. • 

If we find that the form of society at which 
Socialists aim is somewhat hazy and not worJeed 
out in fuliwJetail, it would be very Ohtiir 
therefore .to criticise S«jcrialrsm as mere rainbow 
clmg^ig. , They propose to rebuild society, and 
we cannot expect* them to prepare for^^Ais^a 
plan of the whole building worked out in, 
every detail.** Tlte, details will obviously have 
to be filled in as the building goes on. All 
that we can expect from them Is a clear stefte- 
ment of the main principles which they aim 
a^ establishing, and the advantages which they 
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cxpecf to be derived from their establishment. 
Luckily one of the clearest thinkers on the 
Socialist ' side published just before the War 
a compact handbook showing, the aims of 
Socia^lism, the reasons v/hy in his opinion it 
ougfit to be introduced, and the benefits which 
he expected to accrue from it. Mr. Philip 
Snowden’s book on Socialism and Syndic alism^ 
though there is no date upon the title-page, 
seems;to have appeared in 1913 or later, since 
it contains a reference to -the election q{ the 
German Reichstag in 1912. .’This authority 
.tells us (page 107) that '‘so far as it is possible 
to express the aim of present-day Socialism in* 
a formula, «that has been done by Dr. Schaffle 
in a 'statc’uient which will be accepted by all 
Socialists as a reasonable definition of their 
aims’: ‘ The economic quintess^^xe of the 

Socialistic programme, the real aim oLthe inter- 
national movement is as follows : — To repl^^e 
tlie System of private capital (/. e. the specu- 
lative method of production, regulated on behalf 
of society only by the fre^ competition of 
private enterprises) by a system of collective 
capital, that is, by a method of pVoduction 
‘which would introduce a unified (social or 
collective) organization of national labour, 
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the^ljasis of collective or common pVrfershfp 
of the means*of profluction by all tire members • 
of»the society. This^coflective methdH of.pro* 
duction would femove the present competitive 
system, by placing uiuler official administration 
such departments of . production as i^an- be 
managed collectively (socially or co-operatively), 
as well as the distribution among all of the 
common produce of all, according to ^tfie 
amount and f^ocial utility Of the prc^cti^e 
labour of each.’ ” . • 

It will be iiofod that according to Schafflo^ 
^definition, adopted by Mr. .Snowden, and^ 
giccepted,. according to hint, by all Socialists, 
the common produce of all is to be •distributed 
under official administration accordmg to the 
amount and soj:ial utility of \hQ producXlve 
labour of earji. It appears from this ’pasSj^ge 
that the wage-earner yftden* Socialism is going 
to^i^paid according to the amount and social 
utility, whatever t^iat may mean,* of the ^ Work 
which he does. This very important item in^ 
the Socialist programme is also actopted and 
clearly jexpressed *by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
on pageif 122 and 123 of his"* book on The 
Socialist Movement y one of the volumes of the* 
Home l>hiversity series. Mr. Macdonald tells 
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us th'at it is a mistake to confuse Socialism 
with Communism. * . - 

» Communism presupppses a common store 
of wealth which i;s to be drawn upon -by the 
individual consumer no^ in accordance with 
services rendered, but in response to ‘ a human 
right to sustenance.’ It may be in accordance 
with Communist principles to make this right 
to consume depend upon the duty of helping 
to produce, and to exile from the economic 
community every one who .declines to fulfil that 
duty. Some Communists insist • that one of 
Ihe certain results of their system will be the. 
creation of so much moral robustness that in 
practice this question will never arise for actual 
answer. '«But be that as it may, the distribu- 
tive philosophy of Communism is as I have 
stated, and it contains the diffecftuce between 
that system and Socia;iism. ‘From all accord- 
ing to their ability ; to each according tp«chis 
heeds ’ is a Communist, not a Socialist formula. 
The Socialist would insert ‘services’ for ‘needs.’ 
They both agree about the common stock ; 
they disagree regarding the nature .of what 
should be the effective claim of the individual 
to share in it.. Socialists think of distribution 
through* the** channels .of. personal' incon>e ; 
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Communists think of clistribulion througR*the 
channels of human •‘rights* to live.* Hence 
Socialism requires somfi ihedium of exchange 
whether*it is poqnds sterling*;or labour notes; 
Communism requires* 119 such medium of ex- 
change. The difference pan best be illustjated* 
if we remember the difference between a ‘cus- 
tomer going to a grocer and buying sugar* 
and the child of the family claiming a shajp 
of that sugar the jnext morning*at the bre?^W*ast- 
table. Qr the position may be stated in this 
way : Socialisili accepts the idea o*f incorne, ^ 
subject to two safeguards. It must be adequate 
to •afford a •satisfactory standavd. of life, and it 
must represent services given and ncu merely 
a power to exploit the labour of others#^’ 

It thus appears, that the econdmip freedopi 
which modern -reformers are groping after wiH 
be under Socialism differi^nt ^nly in kind froni 
the ^^g^ornic freedom which is nowadays pos- 
sessed. In this res^3ect a difference in kind* 
may be of the highest possible importance, 
because we haVe already recognized that com- 
plete economic freedom is impossible to any- 
body in •a State of nature, since iTnder natural 
conditions everybody must do more or less 
work in order to live, and is impossible Ho- the 
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gre&*t majority under society as at presen<t organ- 
izedr As things are at present, all the workers 
of the'\vorld have t6 work in order to provide 
something whicl' the consuming pubHc wants, 
generally under the management of an employer 
who organizes the particular enterprise in which 
that work is done, with the exception of a few 
professional men who work directly for their 
consuming customers. The wage-earner works 
und^LT an emplo'yer in a factory, mine or railway 
for the consuming public ; the journalist works 
under a newspaper proprietor' for a reading 
public. The variety entertainment artist works 
under a theatric-al or music-hall proprietor for 
the pubHc that is trying to amuse itself. The 
author works under a publishing employer for 
a public which he hopes may be going to read 
h*is books. Under Socialism, ipstead of work- 
"ing under a propfietor employer for the 
consuming public, the worker would-^^work 
under official administrators for the consuming 
public. 

But 'there would be two gr^eat differences. 
Under official administration the consuming 
“public woulc^ have to take what it could'get, since 
owing to the abolition of competition, it would 
have no chance of exercising choice ir^ the 
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matte? goods and services* which i^ would 
consume ; and •the worker, instead of Svoflcing 
to plat profit into the poclvcts of a proprietpr 
employe**, would ^\)e working Iq siigply the 
general consumption, as otganized, directed 
and controlled by official administrators. ^ • 

He would have no more freedom, in fact lie 
would have less, because owing to the cessation 
of competition and the concentration of tb<fi 
whole organization of incfustry ih official hd!ljtls, ' 
he would have no power of exercising choice 
between one efnplpyer and another. Never- 
th^less it is possible* that the fact that he is 
working forjthe general consufner, without the 
intervention of a profit-making capitalist, might 
give him a feeling of satisfacuon which woufd 
very much more thym balance his loss .of choice 
between one employer and another ; whTle ift , 
the same time the fact that*the official adminis- 
tration^ would, by a di inocratic organization of 
society, be to a ccrt^tin extent baseef upon the 
wishes and ideals of himself and his fellows, 
might enable him to* believe that he wa.s really 
only working for himself, and therefore give 
him that«seiTse of freedom which ?s nearly as* 
good as its actual possession. 

The Socfelistic artisart workine^ fh a State 
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boo*t factory * would no longer be dissatisfied 
because the harder he worked the more profit 
he was going to put Jnto the pocket of his 
employer, withoi;a doing any good to himself, 
unJess he were a*ble to secure an increase in 
wages. He migjit Teel that the harder he 
worked the rpore boots he would be turning 
out for the benefit of the other members of 
rociety, and that his efforts would be compen- 
sat??d by simila,r eftbrts being made by all his 
brethren whl!) were working in other industries 
for the good of himself and other consumers. 
If he had ‘iiot attained economic freedom, whi^h 
is impossible for humanity until we have arrived 
at the point when all the needs of life can be 
served *by automatic machinery, he might have 
arrived at a state of things in which the condi- 
•t'lons of his work were so entirely different frojn * 
what they are at pt'«sent, that he^ would work 
hard for the joy of the thing, because hOtJenew 
that he was helping everybody else, and that 
everybody else was working hard to help him. 
If such a state of things cOuld r-eally be brought 
about, it is clear that the gain would be enor- 
mous. Instead of restricting outf)ut«.so as not 
to “ use up the amount of work that wants 
doing,” every worker would work ^s hardtas he 
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could.* ^ He would welcome nhe. introdut5;ion 

of labour-saving macljinery,, because il would 

lighten his task and that of everybody eke, and 

it might quite possibly be true^hat the difterent 

spirit in which industry wQuld *be managed 

might lead to a very great increase in output. « 

All this looks very nice, but woukHt l^e likely 

to happen? We have seen, according to* 

Mr. Snowden, workers would be paid, undejr 

Socialism, according to fhc amount and s<«!cial- 

utility of the productive labour*of«cach. This 

clearly implies* a • differential scale df wages, 

based on piece-work *in order to •gauge the 

amount, ancj on the decision ©f ^somebod)^ or 

some Committee, concerning the socigil utility 

of the labour of each. It ifiay be ihat the 

strong prejudice against piece- wo*rk, now coni^ 

rnonly said to be cherished by trade unionists,^ 

might not survive under^Sodalism, but this i^ 

by i\p means certain. The’ differential scale 

according to the amount of work dbne, would ' 

involve difficulties of measurement and would 

very probably ; produce jealousy and friction, 

and the question of social utility seems to open 

up endle;ss ^possibilities of dispute and differ-k 

ences. If we could be sure thqt, as many 

Socialists s€’em to assume, a radicaJ change in 
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the*hati]re of'aH’of us would be wrought *'in the 
twinkling of an eye because we found ourselves 
members of a Socialist State, those details 
might not lead \b disaster. But natura nihil 
facit per saltum-^wsXx^xe^. does nothing with a 
jum[^. For some time to come we should con- 
tinue to’ b*e human beings—'' most remarkable 
like you ” and me — and it is only too probable 
the jealousy between one Trade Union 
andr^ another, which is so often a cause of 
industrial strife and discord, might be renewed, 
under Socialism, in the shape of acute differ- 
ences between the workers on the question pf 
the wages pai<,l to themselves and others. V^ith 
the besUgoodwill in the world of all parties the 
ptoblemc-of social utility as between the work of 
^ coal-mtnel , a bootmaker . and a platelayer, 
^would be hard to settle ; and if instead of ,a 
'universal smile of gbpdwill tlv re were the old 
natural desire on the part of each man to the 
best for himself, the indiietrial strife of^ to-day 
might be reproduced on an extended and much 
more uncomfortable scale. 

Because under Socialism there would be no 
.mediator irt the shape of the Stale or public 
opinion. T.he State would be the employer 
and a party in the quarrel, and nearly all the 
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public%(ould be liable at any tihie to be dir^tly 

interested in swnilar cTisputes and so would be 
unable to approach theiji \Vith the deta(?hment 
which i& so necessary to iiljpartiality. Mr. 
Snowden, following Sch^iftle,* docs not propose 
that all private enterprisers shall be abolished < 
under Socialism, but he does, will be shown 
later, lay down conditions which seem most' 
likely to abolish it. So that whenever there (§ 
a quarrel between any workers* and the St^e,^ 
all the other workers .who, with rfieir depend- 
ents, will be nil \the community except the 
ruling bureaucrats, wfll feel that it? might be 
thq^ir turn qext. • , * 

But even if all these difficulties wej-e over- 
come and the workers worked with aa cnthli- 
siasm and success that profit-makntg gmployer^ 
I\ave so far failed to secure from their eTforts,, 
we are still faced by the ^ifery serious doubt as* 
to th^. efficiency* of officiarmanagement. Ready 
work b^^ the rank and file is of little or no use 
if it is ill directed, and if those responsible for 
leadership arejiot always eager to adopt new 
methods ^nd to take risks by trying experi- 
ments which may cost them, or soiTiebody else,* 
dear in case of failure. We have to remember 
that^in order to make the world that*we w^ant, a 
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greSt increase in* output, as was shown i» 'Chap- 
ter I*; is Necessary: If every man, woman and 
cl)ild in the country is to have a real chance of 
a real life, it not enough to do ubout as 
well as we did, uith a power of consumption 
‘measured at about ^42 (pre-war) per head of 
the populatiour according to the highest esti- 
mate. Wc have to go ahead rapidly. Are we 
9S likely to do so under bureaucratic manage- 
■'niwTc as undef private enterprise, with the 
incentive of profit before it, tempting and spur- 
ring it to make experiments and take risks ? 
Are we no'l much more likely to fall into a slough 
in which mavcinent is much more difficult 
because* those who would have to initiate new 
departures wouli get little or no reward if they 
succeeded. But would be liable to criticism and 
.blame if they failed ? #■ 

Those who opposd nationalization of industry 
on this ground, that it would be most iixvKkely 
tor secure the adaptability' and enterprise that 
are necessary to progress, are sometimes accused 
of “attacking Governmen't ofift'cials.” I hope 
that as far as I am concerned there is no truth 
in this charge. Having had the honour of 
being, for a -short time, a Government official, 
I can* testify from personal knowFedge tc^ the 
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great'^ore of ability that is to* found* ia our* 
Government offices— thi§ goes withovt Sc^ying, 
seeing that the intellectual flower of our Uni- 
versity youths used to go yea»i; by year into flie 
Civil Service— and also to.tfic devotion with 
which, at least during the war, they overwoi1<ed 
themselves into pulp. In tfi^ matter taf ability 
and hard work our officials are unsurpassed it 
not unrivalled. And y(!t, owing to some faults 
in the system, ev(‘n before the w^ar, the nej 
result of their efforts was the ?;u^ject of much 
criticism. AikI k is puttiitg it mildly to say 
tjbat the experience . of Government manage- 
ment and (^oiitrol during the war does not fit all 
encourage one to expect that any Government 
which it* would now be i)os^iible to call into ' 

* • m 

existence could deal with the tremendous task 
pf organizing the nation’s economic activities 
with any approach to siicegss. •* 

This experience must* nof tem[)t us to be too* 
certaiif about future possibilities. •VVe may^b^ 
able to create some day a bureaucracy which 
shall be efficient, wUelligent and economical in 
the best, sense of tne word. It is not much 
more than^ century since Adam .^mith in com- 
paring the possibilities of joint-stock enterprise 
wilji private activity, decided th^t joint-stock 
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cente^*prises owing to want of adaptability and 
elasticity; could only' compete^ with private 
enterpn’se in businesses such as banking, and 
transport, which ^could be conducted jrnore or 
less in accordance with* routine. It is true 
that in those departments which Adam Smith 
marked out as the special province of joint- 
^tock companies, joint-stock enterprise has won 
‘some of its greatest triumphs, but it is also true 
^fiatjt has driven the private undertaker out of 
•marry other fields of activity In which he has 
expected to be victorious, and. that even in such 
matters as ^retail shopkeeping, the joint-stock 
company is rapicjly establishing itself as the 
dcKninant force. As joint-stock enterprise has 
grown and improved itself, it is quite possible 
that State ent/^rprise worked by official adminis- 
tration might do likewise. Cut when we have 
made the fullest allow inces for what the State 
•might or might nofbe able to do^some day, ^the 
fact remains that at the present crisfs we have 
no fight to gamble on possibilities. As things 
are at present, it seems mo,st probable that it 
W’ould be economically disastrous to hand over 
the whole productive power of «soqiety to 
officials. The mere hugeness of the scale on 
which things^ would have to be done* must, uptil 
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ive have bred a race of sifpermen, lea*d to 

:umbersome ajid tar 3 y msnagement* It is 

said.that some of the .big industrial alnalg^a- 

iiations, .and also their smallef; competitors, are 

beginning to find that^sije, after a point, brings 

weakness. • 

We are not justified in drawyig too decfcfed 

inferences from what has happened during the* 

late war. Government control has,«n(iuestion- 

ibly exasperated,^ not only the* employers cwidr 

organizers of industry,, but the g^eat majority 

of the working* classes, and the great majority 

of the consumers, but. then we must«remember 
• ^ 

:hat Goverivnent control has had to undertake 

1 task for which we had previously clone our 

toest to make it unfit for soni^tliiivg nM)re thdn 

1 century, by telling the (ibvernnfeiH to do 

ijtle as possible in the matter of controlling, 

industry. It is true that ^he •[)OSt office, which 

lias many yeaus behind it of experience and 

practice*in conducting an in.portant ’enlerpri^i, * 

showed great lack of adaptability during the 

war. It took yearly two years to incJucc it to 

bring hom.e to the naifon the need for putting 

its money iifto war bonds by the u^e of a post-. 

mark stamp on envelopes, and thg manner in 

whic]i it handled the sejling of War SHvi^g 
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CerVificates and the various forms of fe&vern- 
menic sc(!:urities which have been issued through 
it, was* a cause of much complaint. But -here 
again we mij^st i^emcmbcr that owing to the 
clajms of the recruiting sergeant and the con- 
scription officer, the. post office lost many of 
its .test workers at a time when the work thrown 
upon ic was greatly increased. 

More serious in its immediate practical effect 
•wars' the compefition between^ one Government 
office and another for the goods and services 
which they required. Atteu’tio'n was called in 
the^ fourth year of the svar to this form pf 
extravagance .in a Report of the Natignal 
ExpeiuKlure Committee. It does seem aston- 
ishing that ‘Government offices should not by 
that time, have evolved some better system than 
going into the market against one anothejf*, 
raising the cost* of .their administration and 
impairing their efficiency. Unfortunately this 
fEtylt was probably only 'a symptom of inter- 
departmental jealousy, the extent of which is 
almost ‘incredible to those' who'have not been 
brought face to face with it, and caused some 
cynics to inaintain that during the ^war the 
departments were much more eager to win 
victoiies oVer one another than to defeat the 
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Germeftis. If these thiijgs could hapj)en**at a 
time when the nation s existence waS in* jeo- 
pardy, anything like g(#ocl team work iDetWQen 
the depelrtnients (or the fiirth’^rai;ce of industry 
in normal times seems, to •b<.‘ a very reiyote 
aspiration. . * . ^ ^ ^ ^ ♦ 

But when wc* dwell upon iill the evi|;;*of 
Government control that have beei> ffvident^ 
during the war- -extravagance, friction between 
one departiiKMit and another, clianges of pc^'c^y 
which hav(i involved •(mormons Tv'aste, and an 
attitude towaiVls*. labour which has cost the*’ 
oou.ntry millions in* the payment •of wages, 
while oiily* increasing discoiitent and unnjst 
among those who thought that they •w'ere not ^ 
being paid enough — we have tej’^rdwember that 
the advocates of .nationalization liave a gocid 
deal to say on the other- side. • . 

There is.no doubt thaA *thti Government was 

• • 

able, by uiqidry into costs (jf production, and 
by centralizing production on a great scale/ to* 
effect most valuable economies in the price of 
shells and oth4r muhi^ions. On the other hand, 
the industrial problem that it had to face was a 
very siitiple one as compared with that which 
is before the producer in ordinary, times. The 
Government knew that all that it h^d to do was 
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to furn out as fnuch of these article® 'as its 
avaiKiblc resources allowed. There was no 
question of turning o^t too much or of* not 
finding a buyer :.at a price "that would repay 
the capital and energy put into the work, and 
so nearly all the diffiqulties which call for skill, 
experience, judgment and courage in ordinary 
' indusiiy,^ were eliminated for it. Any manu- 
facturer wl'.p was told that he had a certain 
mjirket for the ‘vvhole eimount of any particular 
product that he could turn out, and could call 
upon the whole resources of ihe nation to 
provide hi.n with raw material and labour, 
could bring down the price of it to astonish- 
ing extent without loss. 

But affe.r ,'’!!, Uil these arguments from what 
happened during the war have to be used with 
^great caution, because the wdiole state of affairs 
was artificial. Extrcipe urgency was the cause 
and Justification of much extravagance that 
'seemed to be appalling, while on the other hand 
the spirit of the nation and the eagerness of all 
classes to meet the crisis })ut advantages into 
the hands of the Government of which it might 
have been expected to have made •much more 
profitable use. Many pages could be covered 
with a record of the blunders and absurdities 
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perpefrtated by Government de*partments during ^ 

the war, but it k enough for cur present pui^ose 
to observe that the^warf-’s experience has cer- 
tainly increased die doubt tlijit one feels con- 
cerning the efficiency* o/ Government control 
of industry. . ^ ♦ 

It is a perpetual puzzle to \lv)sc wfio kr^^w 
from what a brilliant class of young jweii the* 
Government officials were recruilgfi'i/ and hav^e 
seen the untiringgzeal with whith they do tb«ir 
work, to^ account for die unsatisfectoiy results 
whfch were prodif<;:ed by them both before and . 
aftQi^ the war. Take* a recent example arising 
out, oTlE^ kitroduction of rabies into Ibigland. 
If there^was one thing which our officiaJs might 
have been exjiected to tackre“^o^-!^^ all tHe 
effectiveness of wjiicli they w^erd c^apablc, ij; 
\^as the protection of the citizens from the 
horrible death with which J^l’ie outbreak of rabies* 
menaced them.* How the Hoard of Agriculture 
dealt wi*th it is show'll in the following extracts 
from a letter signed, An old Soldier in Wales,” 
published in thfc TdIics of July i , 1919 > - 
“On Monday last f was bitten by a stray cur 
on the raairt road here, both its crfndition and. 
behaviour being such as to arouse, the gravest 
suspicion in any one wha has, like myself^ seen 
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^ not few cases of rabies* in dogs. I budded off 
by moto^ to my doctor, wbo dressed the wound, 
and certified his opinion that the dog should be 
destroyed, and t^ie head sent for examination, 
to see iV it were r infected with rabies. The 
^police-station — we went to report — was empty, 
b^iVlate that evening the doctor motored out to 
''me a brochure issued by the Board of 

Agricultufu\ on this subject, obtained from the 
^o-hce ; it contained very precise rules of pro- 
cedure for various subordinate officials, and 
. very minute instructions for the proper sepulture 
of a rabid dog, but, on vu cursory examination, 
revealed nothing applying to a p^,r::,cni bitten, 
or a doctor treating him, or as to the means to 
bt* takem^'o secure a certain diagnosis. 

It did, however, say that a telegram was to 
^^be sent, by some official, to this Board, and, 
‘to avoid inordinatcMelay, it was decided that 
I had better myself telegraph. to them. On 
'•"Tuesday morning I did this, giving the' doctor’s 
opinion, and asking where the head should be 
sent. On Wednesday evening, having received 
no reply, I wrote to the secretary of the Board, 
giving full details, staling that the bwoer of the 
dog consented to its destruction, and urgently 
asking where I could send the head. On 
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ThursOiiy, evidently after the receipt df^this 
letter, I got, the only*reply vouched, ihis <ele- 
grarrv — ‘If rabies sijsp(v:ted intimation should 
be given to the police.’ Friday, as a 

result of doing so, I was wisited by a fine 
specimen of the thick-headed rural constable, 
with written instriictii^ns ‘ to *iy quire *intoT^y 
complaint against the owner of a ^^^age 
dog’! 

To-day, Saturday, mjr doctor is telegraph i^>^ 
elsewhere for the infor^nation deiced us by the 
Foard, but it will ‘be Monday before the head 
c^H^be sent, and probably a fortnight from the 
datp oF tn\*‘4pite before the result can be known, 
and then, if unfavourable, three weeks ^before ! 
could get to Paris for treatmenf.^^^^,..^ ’ 

Such were the methods applied by brillianj: 
a^id devoted Government, officials to a 'com- 
paratively simple though pnormously important 
problem. Would they have good results if 
applied *to industry jind production? 

Finally before we leave the question of 
Government qpntrol a word has to be said 
concerning the contention of many Socialists 
that workei% would work cheerfully,’ contentedly, 
and well for the community, and tl]at industrial 
friction would be practically abolished. > This 
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theory has been blown into bits by the Railway 
strik'o of last Septemben The railways were 
in^ the' hands of the Government, which- was 
payinj^ a fixed r<^te for theit* use to their pro- 
prietors, and yet « the railwaymen declared a 
rlightning strike which, inflicted untold hardship 
alpiost entirely ^upon the poorer classes. 7’hey 
had, lUr.tny opinion, a very genuine grievance, 
but it couid^ not affect them for six months, yet 
SA^i^h was the aciion that they thought fit to take 
when working for the Government. 

It will also be remembered that the Prime 
Minister w-hen he annourx:ed that the Govern- 
ment did not iiijtend to adopt Mr. Justice ^>ankey's 
recommendation that the coal-mining industry 
should bai*v"-^':'>‘i<di/cd laid stress on this aspect 
of the cpiestlon. Nir. Justice Sankey’s recom- 
jiiendation had been, based upon the hope that 
nationalization wonkf ^end to smooth the relations 
between the workers and their* employer, but 
Mr. Duncan Graham, M.P., a mining'' leader, 
had declared at a conference of the National 
Union of the Scottish Mine-Workers, “that if the 
mines became the property of the nation the 
miners would need to be more determined than 
ever in their policy and more vigorous in the 
Trade) Union organization because instead of 
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fighting local epployefs they would be^ghting 
the Governmei>t/’^ • * ^ 

If*Government coftrd is only to mean harder 
fighting between Labour and iA emplo}ier, there 
is a sweet prospect ah^ad *of the Socialistic 
State. * . ^ 

A similar lesson can be loarnt from.-rfte 
experience of municipal enterprise in the' report 
of the conference between the Priine^ Minister 
and the miners’ . leaders on \he subject 

the nationalization of coal-mines* Tlje Prime 

. . * • • . 

Minister was Pepo^ted as saying: — 

,‘i.Municipalities in tlieir communal ownership 
own gigantic industries, but I do *not think you 
can point to a single case where it can^be said 
that workmen working for the cohi^rrui^, either 
the local commune, or the nationaf one, work* 
mpre heartily, work harder, or increase the 
output in comparison with* t^eir fellows who 
are working for a syndicate — not one.” 

Whereupon Mr. Shiillie replied, “Yes, the 
Glasgow trams are. They work more loyally.” 
Mr. W. E. TreiC, edifor of the Electric Raihuay 
and Tramway Journal, wrote a letter that was 
printed ir> tfle Times of October 17, 1919, in 
which he stated that the above-quoted passage 
^ Times, August 15, 1919. 
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had led, him ‘to analyse the records of ^strikes 
published in his journal during the twelve 
months ended June 30,^1919, in order to 
ascertain whethcA* there were more strikes or 
fewer on British 'municipal or on company- 
“opgrated tramways during that period, and that 

had found *that there had been twelve on 
municipally-owned and operated tramways, 
including Glasgow, and on company operated 
ft'amways four. ' He added, however, that “the 
fact that , in Che United ‘Kingdom municipally- 
operated tramways are much iliore numerous 
compliny tramways 'has some bearing^.pn 
the figures, but’ does not affect the" argument 
put for\Vard by Mr. Smillie.” 

As to'^^ert^ 'method by which Socialism is to 
be arrived at, Mr. Snowden tells us that there 
[\s no dispute. “AH Socialists,'’ he tells us pn 
page 138 of his bbokf “are now agreed that the 
economic changes which are aimed at must be 
bJ-ought about by politicaf action. Mr! Sidney 
Webb says there can be no doubt that the 
progress towards Socialisih wih be, (i) Demo- 
cratic — that is, prepared for in tho minds of 
‘people and accepted by them; (2) Gradual — 
causing no dislocation of industry however 
rapid the *progress may be ; (3) Moral-v-that 
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is, not^fcgarded by the sejise of th'e community 
as being immoral ; (4) Constitutional — that is, 
by legal enactment s|inctioned by a democratic 
Parliament.” * ^ 

He then quotes, *wjth liisapproval, I^r. 
Arthur Balfour, who h<id stated in a^spc^ch^at 
Birmingham in 1907 that “Socialism has onCT 
meaning only. Socialism means, and can mean 
nothing else than that the community or State 
is to take all the gieans of [)rodjUction into idT 
own hands, that [)rivate enterprist? and^ private 
property are to* cd'i^ic to an end, and all that 
prjv.ate enterprise and private property ciyTy 
witl\ them.” ‘ • , 

Mr. Snowden thinks that this definitfon “is 
not an accurate and precise suiTeliW.Tl of the 
aims of present-day Socialism. . . *. Socialism, 
onjy proposes to make such of the means of 
production into public [/bpprty as can be 
conveniently aixl advantageously owned and 
controlleS by the coilimunity. ... If private 
enterprise can carry on any productive works, 
or conduct any;publ?c service better than the 
community. can do it,* a Socialist State might 
certainly be trusted to encourage that form of 
enterprise which would bring the best results 
to the, community. . . . But whatevt-r private 
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proSuction or' voluntaty enterprise does ^'xist in 
the Socialist State will not be private capitalism. 
Capitalism means capital employed for" the 
purpose of appro^^riating profit or surplus value. 
There can be no' Socialist State in which the 
' exploitafion of labour, for the profit of others is 
allowed. There can be no Socialist State where 
economic rent is appropriated by monopolists. 
The reason^why Socialists aim at the control 
Slid ownership of land and ^:apital is because, 
generallj^ speaking, that is the only way in 
which rent, interest and profit can be secured 
for ,the community, and also because, gener^iljy 
peaking, the community can wonlr a concern 
or public service more economically and 
efficiently tfjTCfi private enterprise can do it.” 

. This .latter assumption, is by no means 
borne out by such examples as the manage- 
ment by the ppst , office of the telegraphs 
and telephones. And if, as^ Mr. Snowden 
sjp^ems to indicate, no pHvatc production or 
voluntary enterprise in the Socialist State 
would-be allowed to eafn a profit, it would 
seem that all the means of production are 
likely to be transferred to the Staie, unless 
human nature were radically altered, since no 
one v^lse Would have any incentive for niaking 
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use or\hetn. And ii^ tl'vat case, Mr. paliour’s 
view that private enterprise and private'property 
wouM necessarily cojne to an end, would cleariy 
be correct. And ^Mr. Balfou^^s readigg of the 
meaning of Socialism, i^athef* than Mr. Snpw- 
den’s, is borne out by a* speech made by Mr.* 
Tom Shaw, M.P., at the Trade Union CongreS?! 
of September 1919. “If,” he said, “ Socialism 4 

means anything, it means the nationalization 
of the means of. production, distribution aitcl 
exchange, and their • administn^tion^ by the 
whole nation for tli^ good of the whole nation.’’ 
He seemed to recognize no exceptio*ns. , 
Among [xactical steps to be taken towarc^s 
the e^tabhshment of Socialism Mr. Snowden^ 
enumerated an eight-hour working day, a 
minimum wage for. all aduft workers,. complete 
provision against sickness^- free education foV,* 
all children ^t the primary, ’.se.condary and tech- , 
nical schogls, cldequate provision for all aged 
and infirm persons, a*nd other reforms aimed it 
the raising of the general standard of the workers’ 

life. Also “demands for the abolitionf of in- 

• • 

direct taxation and the gradual transference of 
all public*burdens on to unearned incomes, with* 
the view to their ultimate extinction.” He 
further advocated the organization bf schemes 
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for the , unemployed or the maintenance of the 
unemployed by the taxation of surplus value, 
so that workmen may'be relieved from vieing 
against [.each *otlfbr for employment, and as a 
moans to that end her tells us that “Socialists 
' dexnaRd«* the ^State shall embark upon 

, schemes of nadonal d(*.velopment, such as the 
improvement of roads, liarbours, waterways, 
and the afforestation of suitable wastes. They 
also suggest that the policy of agricultural 
holdings for 'the Jabourers shall be extended, 
and that hel[) shall be gH^en by the State 
in the form of encouraging co-operative effort 
among these State tenants, with the assistance 
of State capital.” 

Municipairentcrprise might “ start competitive 
enterprises in house building, fire insurance, 

. coal supply, milk sigiply, bakeries, refreshment 
houses, stores and the like,” and “the national- 
ization of land, mines, railways and other means 
of transport would be a tremendous step towards 
Socialism.” 

The question of finding money for this pro- 
gramme is, a difficulty which, as Mr. Snowden 
‘says, is “felt only by those persons Vho give 
Socialists cfedit for sufficient honesty as to be- 
lieve that compensation will be paid.” Abd he 
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points \)ut that these difficulties vanish wh5n it* 
is remembered that • the railways hdvc *been 
nati6nalized in majiy t)ther countries without 
confiscafion, and dial “ in ^hi^^coutury^we have 
transferred from private uf public ownership 
such great concerns as the. telephony ^^stcm,* 
the London Docks, the Metr<opolitan Wat<?t* 
Companies and tens of millions of property in* 
tramways and gas and electricity ivorks.” 

It is quite true, that tlui traif^sfer of property 
from private to public hands (fan l^e carried 
through quite* e([pitably without raising any 
money for the actual* pi'^^cess of transfer. ^I'he 
State takes over the capiud and debts of the 
enterpris(^, and creates national scenrhies with 
which to buy out the holders, ‘ rlie State del^ 
is enormously increasttd, but it is only, increase/! 
by the cancellation of the capital and debts 
the enterprise acquired. , *^rHe charge upon th(j 
country’s .wearih and productive power is not 
necessarily increased at all, and is (jnly increased 
if the State or municipality pays extravagant 
prices. But tKere is c\ danger which past experi- 
ence shows to be a very real one, ^ that State 
administration, being at {)resent inefficient and 
extravagant, will not provide a better service 
to the community, will not be ablcf to treat its 
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workers any • better, gr to get a more^willing 
and 'loyal service from them ; and, owing to its 
inefficiency and extravagapce, will not be 'able 
to earn a sufficient sum to meet the interest 
and redemption oFthe debt created in order to 
buy out the private owners. In that case, 
GveVy enterprise' which the State takes over 
would increase its charges and diminish the 
income out of which it has to meet these 
charges. If these thihgs ar^ so, any attempt 
to introduce. Socialism prematurely before 
collective authorities had learnt to conduct 
enterprise on business lines, might, instead -of 
opening the way to the Promised, Land, only 
lead to economic disaster. Is it worth while to 
gamble on such* a risk ? 
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A PICTURE OF STATE sScTALISM 

Any one who wants a detailed picture of 
the manner in \yhich the State might obtain 
control^ of the means of pifodiiciion and 
organize indivstry to the* exclusion of the 
private cap*talist, can find it in a book 
called Th& Ragged- Trousered ^Philanthropisly 
by Robert Tressall, published in April 1914 
by Grant Richards. It is a tragic and vt^Ty 
interesting book, ^ and is* said tb have been 
jvritten by a Socialistic house-painter, who dieci 
soon after ^writing it. It ’describes the experi- 
ences of an educated working man, with high 
ideals of work and lift:, employed by*a very third* 
rate firm of builders and decorators among a 
crowd of jeering • and illiterate conjpanions, 
whom he tried to stimulate to accept his own 
views on Socialism, as being the 'o'nly remecly 
for the evils under which he and^they suffered. 
In ihe last*chapter this idealist, finding himself 
threfitened with deadly disease, decides that the 
i6q 
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kindest thing- to do fpr his wife and sori is to 
take* them with him out of a world which seems 
to, him' hopeless. It is a terrible book, and as 
a picture of the black side of the present 
economic arrangerr.ents oV society, is well worth 
.jStudy. 

The most interesting pages in it — apart from 
the roughly humorous descriptions of the gaiety 
with which these unfortunate, underpaid, and 
overdriven workers fa(!:e the misery of their lot 
— are those in which the- idealist worker, Frank 
Owen, describes to his com t^)an ions, in answer 
to their jeering questions-,* tfie means by which 
their lot could, be bettered. In the course;, of 
one of these orations he gives a detailed and 
Thgenious description of the birth of the 
Socialistic State (page 334). He begins by deal- 
.ing with the land, saying that a large part gf 
It may be got back “*in the same way as it was 
taken from us. The ancestors of the present 
‘holders obtained possession of it by ’simply 
passing Acts of Enclosure ; the nation should 
regain .possession of those lands by passing 
Acts of Resumption.” As to the rest of the 
land, he suggested that the presfent holders 
should be allowed to keep it during their lives 
and that it should then revert to the State ‘‘ to 
be used* for the benefit of all.” The railways, 
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railway servaats, maHagers and offici)^ls would 
continue their worki being henceforward in the 
employof the State*. The S^ate^ would pay to 
shareholders thc'ave*ragc dividends *they had 
received during the previous three years, Aesg 
payments being continued to \l^e present share- 
holders for life, or for a staled number of years? 

^ n 

and the shares would be made non-lransferable. 

As for the faclori(!s, Shops, nnd other means 
of production and distribution, Jie State would 
“adopt the sam'c mcthod*of doing business 
aft the present owners.” The speaker argues 
th^it even as the big 1'rusts and* Companies are 
crushing by competition thc^ individual workers 
and small traders, so the State should crush rn6. 
Trusts by competition. “*It is sundy justifiable 
Jbr the State to do for the benefit of the whok; 
people that which the Captalists arc alreac^y 
doing for the profit of a few shareholders.’* 
The first stej) would be the estcfblishment (ff 
retail stores for the pur[)ose of supplying all 
national and** murficipal employees 'vvith the 
necessacies of life at the lowest possible prices. 
The Government would buy thcst!*goods from 
private manufacturers in such large quantities 
that it would be able to get them at tlje very 
chcfipest rate, and as thjere would be no high 
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‘^rente fo pay for showy shops, and no advertising 
exponse!i5 and as the Government would not 
be ainting at profit, it would be able to- sell 
much cheaper tl^an the pVofit-making private 
stores. These National “Service Retail Stores 
^woiild only serve those in the public service ; 
and coined mprley would not be taken by 
'them in payment for the things sold. At first 
all public servants would continue to be paid 
in metal money, ^ but those who wished it 
would be paid all or part of their wages in 
paper money, which would be' taken in payment 
for their purchases at the National Storey, 
National Hotels, National Restaurants, ^nd 
other places which would be established for 
the convenience of those in the State service. 
Owing to tl>h cheapness of the articles that 
would command, the paper money woulcj 
^in increasing favouh, and all public servants 
‘would soon prefer to have all their wages paid 
in it. The' Government, however, wodld still 
need metal money to pay the manufacturers 
who supplied the goods sold in.. the National 
Stores. But to avoid buying all these things 
from thenf^the State would then* begin to 
produce for itself. 

^ At ^he time when Mr, Tressall's book was writteh. we 
had a gold 'currency in England. 
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PuRic lands would-be cultfvated, and ptiblic* 
factories would be started to produce food, 
boots, clothing, furniture and all other neces- 
saries and comfort^*of life. V\ll j^vlio were out 
of employment and vvilling <0 work would be 
given work on these .farjns and ^in tficsc# 
factories, which would be “ eqyippcJwith the 
most up-to-date and efficient labour-saving* 
machinery.” How the State is ^going to get 
the machinery is^not m'ade clear. Perhaps it 
could provide the necossary money by^ taxation, 
if by that time there were any one left to tax, 
QU perhaps it would just take it.* Prom its 
faiyiis and factories so equipped, it would pour 
out a great flood of cheap goods, and «!! public 
servants would revel in “ abundance of evei^- 
thing.” When the workers who* were being 
V exploited and sweated” by the private capita- 
lists saw what was happening, they would come 
and ask to be allowed to work for the State. 
“ That’ will mean that the State army of pro- 
duction workers will be continually increasing 
in numbers. .• Moi^e State factories .will be 
built, more land wifi’ be put into cultivation. 
Men will Be given employment m?fl?ing brick§, 
woodwork, paints, glass, wall-papers and all 
kinds of building materials ; and* others will 
be *s^t to work building, on State land, •beautiful 
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■houses', which, will be let to those employed in 
the service of the State. The rent will be 
paid wfth paper money.” u 

State fishing-fl^ts would ‘be the next State 
enterprise, and in order td deal with the great 
and continuously increasing sur[)lus stock ” in 
i^ handsf the Government would acquire or 
i^'build fleets of steam trading-vessels, manned 
and officered by State employees, to carry the 
surplus stocks to foreign countries, to be sold 
or exchanged Cor foreign vproducts, which would 
be brought to Englhndand soid at the National 
Service .Stoles, at the lowest possible price, foi; 
paper money, to those in the service of the 
State. A detachment of the Industrial Army 
^aild be employed as actors, artists and 
musicians, singers and entertainers. Everyone 
^hat could be spared from prcKlucing necessaries 
would be set to work'‘*io create pleasure, culture 
and education. 

" Meanwhile, private employers and capitalists 
would find that no one would come and work 
for them, “ to be driven and bullieci and sweated 
for a miserable trille of metal money,” and 
some mighlrthreaten to leave the cduntry and 
take their capital with them. “ As most of 
these persons are too lazy to work, and asc we 
shall not' need their money, we shall be yery 
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glad t 5 see them But tfieir. real capital, 

their factories,, farni^ mines or malt:hiiK^ry, 
would be a differeno matter. So a law*would 
be passed, declaring •that all hyid not cultivated 
by the owner or*an;^ hictory shut cfown for 
more than a specified tinic, would be taR.en 
possession of by the State and workecfTor the- 
benefit of the community. Fair compensation 
would be paid in pa[)er money to the former 
owners, who would be granted ah ihcomc or 
pension either for life »or for a* plated jjeriod. 
Wholesale and retail dealei^l would be forced 
tQ^lose down their sh.ops and warel^ouses, first, 
because they would not be able to repleiiish 
their stocks, and secondly because even if they 
were they would not be able to sell theur.’ 
This would throw out of w'ork a great host of 
people “ at present engaged in useless ocxupa,- 
tions, such as managers and Ctssistants in shops' 
of which there are now half a dozen of the 
same sort in a single street, and the thousands* 
of men and women who are slaving away their 
lives producing^ advertisements. These, people 
are in most cases wording for such a miserable 
pittance ♦of* metal money that they "are unable 
to procure sufficient of the necessaries of life 
to secure them from starvation,” - (Hei^e the 
writer surely overstates Jiis case.) *But all 
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‘'thoise who are willing to work would be at once 
empioy^d by the State in. producing or distribut- 
ing the necessaries and comforts of life. The 
Government w6uW build houses for the families 
of all those in its employment, and all other 
*»house property of all kinds would rapidly fall 
Mil value."" “The^ slums and the wretched dwell- 
^ings now occupied by the working-classes, the 
miserable, uncomfortable, jerry-built ‘ villas ’ 
occupied by the lower middle-classes and by 
‘ business ’ people, will be left empty and value- 
less upon the hands of their rack-renting land- 
lords, who ‘^ill very soon voluntarily offer to 
hand them, and the ground they stand upon, 
to the State on those terms accorded to the 
dther property owners, namely, in return for 
a pension.” " 

, .. By ' this time the .nation would be the only 
employer, and as no one would be able to 
get the necessaries of life without paper money, 
'and as the' only way to get it would be by 
working, every mentally and physically capable 
person in the community would' be helping in 
the great work of production and distribution. 
There woiTM be no unemployed and no over- 
lapping. For every one labour-saving machine 
in u^ to-day, the State would, il necescary, 
employ a thousand, and there would be produced 
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such a* ‘‘stupendous,^ enormous, prodigious, 
overwhelming abundance of everythid|^^” ^hat 
soondt would be nec^ssapry to reduce the hours 
of the workers to fcfuV or five hoiir^ a day. All 
young people woulcl re*main ;tt the schools and 
universities until they were .twenty-on^e years 
of age; At forty-five every on^ would retire 
on full pay. “Thus, for the first time in the 
history of humanity, the benefits and pleasures 
conferred upon mankind* by sci/^nce and civili- 
zation wijl be enjoyed "eciually b)» all, ypon the 
one condition, ’that they shall do their share 
o£4;he work in order •to make all these thmgs 
pos 5 iible. These are the principles upon whiclj 
the Co-operative Commonwealth will b(5 organ- 
ized ; the State in which no one will be 
distinguished or honoured* above* his fellows, 
except for Virtue or Talent-; wheie no man will 
find his profit in another’s’ loss, and we shall 
no longer be masters and servants, but lirothers, 
free men, and friends ; where there *will be np 
weary broken men and women passing their 
joyless lives i?r toil* and want, and no little 
children crying because they are hungry or 
cold.” . • 

I have given this detailed sumroary largely 
in My. TressalTs own wo^-ds, becau 5 fe it i» the 
only picture of a Socialistic State that 1 know 
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whieh' works- ouf in detail how it camfe into 
being. William Morris! beautiful dream in 
News from Nowhere shows us life under 
Socialism but dfies not teH us how it came 
about, or even how the material needs of the 
.Socialistic community, were met. Mr. Tressall's 
'scheme, though it bristles with obvious diffi- 
culties and involves some injustices, is not 
altogether impracticable and, while the mere 
suggestion of praper money in connection with 
a Socialistic Governmen't makes one shudder in 
the light of recent' experiences, riiere is nothing 
necessarily unsound in his paper money as lo;i^ 
as its authors* did not make too much of ij. 

Most ’of us will admit that the picture is in 
nhany ways highly attractive, and that if the 
writer’s ideals could be secured by the methods 
that he proposes it would be worth while to 
sacrifice a good deal, in order to obtain them. 
But some very large assumptions arc involved 
by his exposition. In the first place, he gives 
to the State officials a power of organization 
which iis at present more -notable as an effort^ 
of idealist imagination than likely to be realized 
cin the world of fact ; and it a^o« assumes 
efficiency and alacrity on the part of those who 
work for the .State concerning which one can 
only feel a certain aniount of scepticism. 
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If it* involves certain Injustices, Mr. Tr^ssall’s • 
scheme also carries wipi it, if it could be cawied 
out, .very great benefits; to a very large pro- 
portion of the population. Biiii there remains 
still the question vthertier, if.we could*swallow 
all the injustices and ill the assumptions* in , 
return for all the promised benefits, tlie result* 
achieved would be one in which anything like < 
economic freedom would be secured, and in 
which the nation as a whole would 'be better 
off in every sense of tlvs word. * , 

On thfs subject, as has already been observed, 
the most outspokerl critics of State Socialism 
are the e:>^poncnts of the new variety of 
Socialism known as Guild Socialism. Mr. 
Cole, who* has already been quoted in former 
chapters, says on page 5 of his b(X)k on Se//- 
Government in Inctnstry that “ Bcifore the wac 
the problem of industrial **control had forced * 
its way to the front. State Socialism, in part 
a buresfUcratic and Prussianizing • movement • 
and in part a reaction against the distribution 
►of wealth in qapitaiist society, continued to 
develop, at least in it§* Prussian aspects. But, 
from th^ working-class point of tTew, State^ 
Socialism was intellectually bankrupt. The 
vast .system* of regimentation inaugurate^ by 
the ‘insurance Act Was opening menps eyes 
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to t^ie dangers oT State control, and, in those 

services^’ such as the post office, which were 
already publicly administered, discontent ’was 
growing beca,use«<the State and municipal em- 
ployees found that they were no less wage 
•slaves than the employees of private profiteers.’' 
"And on page ; f 4 : “ The crying need of our 
days is the need for freedom. Machinery and 
Capitalism between them have made the worker 
a mere serf, with no ' interest in the product 
of his own labour beyond the inadequate wage 
which he secures by it. The Collectivist State 
would only make his position better by securing 
him a better wage, even if we assume that 
Collectivism can ever acquire the driving-power 
to put its ideas into practice : in other respects 
it would leave the weaker — [presumably a 
misprint for “worker”] essentially as he is 
now — a wage slaVe,' subject to the will of a 
master imposed on him from v/ithout. How- 
eyer democratically-minded Parliament might 
be, it would none the less remain, for the 
worker^. in any industry, ' a purely external 
force, imposing its commands from outside 
and from"*above. The postal worRer.s are no 
more free while the post office is managed 
by a« States department than Trade Unionists 
would be free if their Executive Committees 
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were appointed by His Majesty’s Myjistqr of 
Labour.” * * - • 

Equally emphatic h a book called National 
Guilds : * an Enquiry iitio the System and 

the Way Out, which is described on its cover 
as by A. R. Orage, and orl jts titlo-fage as^ 
by S. G. Hobson, edited by •A. R. Orage. ^ 
On page 21, the Hobson-Orage partnership 

observes that “ there is this in con>mon between 

• 

Municipal and State Socialism : both are equally 
committed to the^ exploitation of hdjour by 
means of the wage, system, to the ^ggrandise- 
nlSnt of the municipal investor State Sociah 
ism* is Sta\e capitalism, with ^ the ^private 
capitalist better protected than when he was 
dependent upon voluntary effort.” 

Later on, on page 153, they say ^hat, they 
“have shown that the tgontinuance of the* 
wage system is inevitable# if the State Socialist 
prevails^ since fie can only acquire. productive ^ 
and distributive undertakings by payment of a 
compensation that w^ould bear as heavily upon 
labour as the presenU burden of rent, interest, 
and profits^” And the champion,. .-of Guild 
Socialism* who has published the latest book on* 
the subject, .Mr. G. R. Stirling d\^lor, deals 
rougKly with the question of bure^ucratig 
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Bureaucracy/’ he says,^ “as a matter of 

fact, does not choose expert workers ; it chooses 
first-class bureaucrats. It would be inhuman 
if it did' not Took upon tbe world with the rather 
tirtiid eyes of the sedentary clerk. It probably 
, thinks-vliat the. world can be saved if a suffi- 
cient number of letters and reports are written 
about it. There are hundreds and thousands 
of clever, self-s<acrificing officials in Government 
offices, who pass their lives in helpful work. 
But the most helpful work they can do is to 
stand on one side, and not act as a buffer 
between the men who are themselves pro- 
ducing ^and {he community which is receiving. 
It is not that all Government officials are 
dishonest or foolij h ; most of them are the 
reverse. The bad thing about them all is that 
they arc clerks, av.d wealth is not made by 
clerks.” 

, Thus ah the attractions, such as they are, 
6f State Socialism for those who see how black 
are the effects of the present system, are* 
dismissed as a fraudulent and futile chimera 
by the advocates of the latest form of Socialistic 
‘'zeal, namely the National Guilds. In the 
meantime the Capitalist may chuckle as he 
sees the Socialism that was the bogey of bis 
1 The Guild StaU^ page 59. 
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childndod dierided Socialists of the hitest* 
brand, and wonder when a new vintag?, equally 
contemptuous of t!he Guildsmen, will come 
into fashion. • • ^ . 

The schemes wHich these ingenious gentlemen 
put forward for the bettering of our^ lot wilU 
be examined in later chapters'.. In the mean' 
time their criticisms of State Socialism are by*, 
no means necessarily decisive. Labour leaders 
seem to be in h^vour 6f nationalizing every- 
thing, though it is by no inetins i^lear that 
thereby they Voice the real opinions of those 
whom they are alleged to repre 5 ent. They 

seam to think that somehow ntUbnalization can 

• 

be adopted without involving tllTi bureaucratic 
control which they em])hatically flout. Mr. 
Brace in the House of Commons, Nov. 28, 1915, 
said, “The mining people.are driven to despikir^* 
at this blunder in conncctibn with the Coaf 
Controller’s department. . . . This is not 
how nationalization would work. ' If it wer 5 
I would oppose it. This is bureaucratic con- 
trol pure and* simf)le, and it is the worst of 
all systems. Better far go back to private 
ownership* and private control.” *But he dj^d 
not explain how nationalization could be 
accomplished and bureaucratic corKrol avoided. 
Whatever attempts are made to dodge it by 
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mean^ of committees and district councils, 
nationaU-iation must surely mean that the nation 
puts rnoney into an industry, and so Treasury 
control becomes, inevitable, with all its con- 
sequence%. 

A state of society in v^hich everybody worked 
and nobody was overpaid and nobody was 
underpaid, and everybody enjoyed a fair share 
of an overwhelming abundance of the good 
things of liYe has certainly enormous advantages 
to recommend it, if it can be attained, as 
compared with our ‘present system. Neverthe- 
less, even this is only to be 'secured, accordirvg 
to it.<^ advocates, by the introduction of a systpiii 
wTiich naight' carry with it very deadening 
drawbacks. Mr. Cole deals a deadly blow at 
State Socialism when he speaks of the “ regi- 
rrtentation ” involved by it, and describes it as 
a Prussianizing movement. In order to obtain 
the very great economy in production, which 
is certainly possible if a really efficient State 
administration took the business in hand, 
decided, what was good for the community 
to consume, and then set’ the whole energies 
of the nation on to producing those'^p^rticular 
articles, it would be necessary to lose the 
freedo^m of choice in production and cdnsump^^ion 
which our present system gives us, involying 
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some waste, • but at t^e same**time conferring * 
certain benefits which are rightly v?ry dear 
to the great majortty of mankind, and will 
continue* to be so. * • % . 

To most of us,’ to*find o^irselves members 
of a monstrous organization, which regulated • 
our lives from our birth to ot^t death, telling* 
us what work we are to do, what necessaries • 
of life we are to consume, and what pleasures 
we are to enjoy,^ would seem to Be a fate 
under which, though we might* get ^a much 
larger supply 'of 'some of * the good things 
ofclife than we now* enjoy, we shodld onl)^ do 
so through the sacrifice of all the freedom and 
fumbling and failure which make lilt worth 
living because they are our own fault and 
make men and women of lis by testing us and^ 
battering us with our own blunders and teaching ^ 
us to take rjsks. It might *be* cheaper co have 
national retail stores at which we all had to 
shop, instead of half a dozen shops in the * 
same street competing for our custom, but 

should we be so wdll served, and should we 

• * 

have the same variety of choice, and should we 
not suffei very considerable inconvenience by^ 
having our wants supplied by people who had 
no ij>centive of private gain to spur them to 
do the best that they can Cor their cusfomers ? 
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As'* human nature is at present, it seems most 
prdba^bfe that our dealings with the great 
Government stores might often be ver^ un- 
comfortable, disagreeable ^and unsatisfying. It 
has long been a commonplace that the difference 
of spirit^in which one is served at a post office 
and at a private shop which depends on its 
customers’ goodwill for its profits is markedly 
in favour of the latter. And a very inter- 
esting confirmation of the incentive of profit 
in rendering services to the consumer has 
been provided during the late war, when, owing 
to restrictions on the Supply of goods afr^d 
,the absence *of competition, shopkeepers no 
longer ‘ had'' the same need to observe 
ordinary courtesy towards their customers. It 
is often assumed by Socialistic enthusiasts that 
when once profit-n^aking and competition are 
eliminated every 'one will be sunny and kindly 
and helpful. How far this theory is from 
fact was made clear to any one who during 
the war wanted to buy a pound of sugar 
or a box of matches or" anything in which 
profit was automatic and competition was 
.suspended. 

But even, if this were not so, if we not only 
had ‘abund^mce, which is doubtful, but‘^,also 
pleasant and kindly xelations between produceif 
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and consurner, which is prolblematical, vfoulcf 
it make up for the loss of the old frc^om to 
make mistakes in our own way and so attain 
to that *developmehf ^which i^ ottly possible to 
those who have a chance df doing and being- 
wrong? To quote Mr. wStii^ling Taylor again :• 
“ Doing the wrong thing oHfselves is often* 
more stimulating than doing the right thing* 
because somebody else orders jt.” ^ To have 
all the pitfalls ot life filled ii^ and fenced off 
by bureaucratic efficiency ^wodld make it a 
very comfortable jjroceeding perhaps, but as 
Exhilarating and stimulating as a journey through 
a tunnel in* a Pullman car. If it were the oniy 
possible .cure for destitution, *‘then * perhaps 
nine-tenths of us might submit to it, with 
resignation, in the, Interests of the* now unfortip 
nate tenth. But is the/e no other way ot 
solving this terrible problem Tut by living in 
socIet)j which *at best would be a glorified and 
well-appointed workhouse? If there is apy 
other way, surely those who believe that a 
sound and go6d peqyle can only be meide out 
of sound and good individuals, and that no 
individuals can learn to be sound and good 
except by facing life’s probleros for them- 
seWes, are entitled, and bound, to • resist 
the • regimentation and tyranny 'involved 
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by State Socialism. Under it the individual 
would ^ Have as much chance of development 
and progress as a fowl in an intensive podltry 
farm, and would probably be not nearly as well 
fed as they are. 



CHAPtER 

GUir.D SO('IALIS.V 

• 

Every one who has recognized the evils of 
the Capitalist system, and been forced to the 
conclusion that State Socialism* though it 
might cure some of these evils,* t:ould do so 
only at the risk of a great Toss in productive 
output and by the establishment of blireaucratic 
cont/ol that. might have dcadcniMig effects on^ 
moral and intellectual growth, mifst haVe bciMi 
thrilled, as *with the hope of spring, when he or 
she heard that a new schodl of Socialism was 
setting out to make things, better by mea*ns of 
National Guilds. The woVd* guild is hardly 
associated with* freedom, * having, as hitherto 
used, generally implied a more oi' less close 
corporation, very jealous of its privileges. 
Nevertheless, it had a pleasant mediaeval 
smack on .the mental palate, and everybody but 
the mos4t \incompromising economic Tories 
turned to the study of the literature of the new 
faith^.with a* hopeful mind, most ready to* find 
salvatjon, if it was really to, be had. • 

189 
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BeVore we entered on this study we had 
probably heard from gonversation with its 
disciples a rough outline of its doctrin.es — 
economic freedon; to be secured by the abolition 
of the w^ge system, every industry to be organ- 
ized into a great watertight blackleg-proof 
' union 'including all the workers by hand or 
brain, the capitalist to be got rid of, the great 
new unions to be the new Guilds, which were 
to give the worker freedom, and a new com- 
munity to be founded on the basis of “ organi- 
zation by function.” 

From this sketch, which proved on ex- 
amination to be very near the mark, it appeared 
that there was much in common between Guild 
Socialism and Syndicalism, which has hitherto 
had little support in this country. Concerning 
if Mr: Snowden tells us, in his book on Social- 
nsm and Sy 7 idicalism, page 205, that ‘‘there 
is no authoritative and definite statement of its 
philosophy or its policy or its aims by'those who 
profess to accept it. Syndicalism is one thing 
according to one of its exponents, and some- 
thing very different according to another.” 
This of couise is inevitable in the casepf a new 
doctrine that is developing itself, and Mr* 
Snowden w.as nevertheless able to tell us, that 
Syndicalism “proposes that the control of 
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produ<?tion shall be^ex^rcised by the workeis in* 

the various industries— that is, that theJrailvrays 
shall* be managed by the railway workers, the 
mines by the miners, the pc^st office by the 
postal servants, and 5o with regard \o other 
industries and services. * Syndicalists have Sow 
repudiated the claim that thes%Jrtdustrids shall 
be owned by the workers in the separate 
industries. . . . The Syndicalist, like the 
Anarchist, repudiates the State,* artd would 
make the social organisation of th^i^future purely 
an industrial one.’'* As we slTall see, it is chiefly 
ir^the matter of theiv attitude to the* State that 
Syndicalism, and Guild Socialism differ, s"ince 
the latter has, apparently, to leave a g^od deal 
to the State. 

Certain obvious difficulties naturally came 
into the mind of *any onp who took firsJL 
draught from the Guild Socialist fountain as 
above described. How, bne wondered, could 
economfc freedom be secured for the producer 
except at the expense of himself as a consumer.^ 
And as every one, as a rule, produces onn, or a 
fraction of one, article* or service and consumes 
thousaiidiS t)f them, is the sum total of the 
freedom of each likely to be furthered by this 
process ? How are the Guilds to solv§ the 
question of value — that is, on what basisere they 
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'to exchange theif products ? State Socialism 
could splVe this problem by the Prussian process 
of rationing, leaving no freedom of choice to 
anybody, either in what they" make or wiiat they 
consume. But how are the Guilds to solve the 
•question ? Would not enterprise and initiative 
'be checked uiider Guild monopoly almost as 
‘seriously as under State control? Who is 
to decide as to right of entry to a Guild ? 
Would the guiklsmen really work better for a 
Guild than for- an ordinary employer ? What 
would happen if ahy of the Guilds, exercising, 
as they would, a watertight monopoly, started 
t{ie game — at which all could play with differing 
degrees 6f success — of mutual exploitation ? 

And this strange new formula about “organi- 
zation by function' — what did it mean? If 
man is to be a butcher, baker, or candlestick- 
Imaker first, and a citizen of his country, or a 
member of the human brotherhood, second, 
k seems to Be a rather material standpoint. It 
would surely tend to produce a selfish and 
sectional outlook, very different from the con- 
ception of each as a mernber of a great com- 
rpunity, in "which divergent interests.' are, or 
might be, attuned by co-operation and com- 
petition into- a cheerful and inspiring harmony. 
A study'of Guild Socialist literature, in spite of 
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the evident ’earnestness and sincerity of# its 
writers, does ftot remove these difficulties. 
State Socialism we found to^be theoretically 
possible.* With an^ efficient bureaucraoy, and a 
dQcile people ready to wgrk hard and to be R)ld 
what to produce or consume, *t^c system^might 
work well, though only by eliminating the 
surprises and failures that give life much of 
its zest and most of its ^discipline. -But it is 
difficult to see how the schemes of the Guild 
Socialists, could bj fitted imo a system that 
could work, without ^he sacrifice of most of the 
objects that they hope to secure., ^ • 

A* book oh the subject of NaponaU Guilds 
from which, 1 have aln^ady cpioted freely, is 
Self-Government in Industry', by ,G. D. H. 
Cole. On page 4 he tells us : “I am* putting 
forward in this book some general suggestions 
for industrial reconstruction.^ These suggestions 
are based upon* the idea that the .control of 
industry should be democratized ; that the 
workers themselves should have an ever- 

• m 

increasing measure of pwwer and responsibility 
in control, und that capitalist supremacy can be 
overthrowh only by a system ot industrial 
democracy Iq which the workers ^ill control 
industry in conjunction with a democ|;atized 
State. 'This is the system of National Guilds, 
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and, its (^dominant idea is that tHe individual 
worker must be regarded ndt simply as a 
‘‘ hand/’ a decreasingly important adjunct to 
the industrial machine, but. as a man among 
men, with rights and responsibilities, with a 
humani soul -and a desire for self-expression, 
self-government and personal freedom.” 

This dominating idea is cherished by most of 
us in these days. But is it likely to be achieved 
by the establishment of a group of great 
monopolies,^ It.^'s rather disappointing — after 
the bitter criticisms of State control and bureau- 
cratic tyranny expressed by Guild Socialists, 
especiajjy by Mr. Cole — to find that the cOlitrol 
of industry by the workers is to be exercised 
in conjunction with a democratized State.” 
Perhaps, however, the word democratized ” is 
expected to cover a multitude of blessings, and 
perhaps it might actually do so. Mr. Cole 
continues a little later (page 6) : “ Recognizing 
the paramount need for destroying the wage 
system and giving the producers the fullest 
possible share in the control of their life and 
work, National Guildsrnen saw .also the true 
function of the State and the municipality as 
the representatives of the consumers, of all 
those ^ who had a common interest Born of 
neighbourhood and common use of the means of 
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life. They Set out therefore to deviseyi sy§tem 

by which the*contrc/l of industry might be 
shaded between the organizations of producers 
and consumers, so as* t^o safeguard the, interests 
of the community of coi:^umers and at the same 
time to give the workers frclr^lom to o^-ganize 
production for themselves.” Alid on page 63 
he tells us again: “In tlie first place National 
Guildsmen clearly know what they want. 
Their aim is a pai'ciii^rsliip between State and 
Labour, .accompanied *by th|i abolition of the 
system of capitalist production.” 

^It thus appears that, under the Naticmal 
Guild system, the miich-abuscJ Statue is td 
exercise extremely important functions. It is 
to represent the consumers and safeguard their 
interests, but at the, same time the wor,ker^ are 
to have freedom to orga^^ize production for 
themselves. How^ far is this freedom possible.^ 

And what does* it mean? Docs it mean that 

• • 

the workers are to be free to turn out whatever 
article they like, irrespective of the wishes of 
consumers with 'regartl. to the kind of things 
they would like to have and enjoy ? And if so, 
if the workers happen to produce an article 
which nobody wants, how are they do be paid 
for their work? In other words, what right 
will they have to any of* the goods which 
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Other pegple are producing? In another part 
of his 'book, as we shall see later, Mr, Cole 
says that the workers must be freed '*to choose 
whether ,,they‘ wifi make well or ill,'’ the con- 
suiner being apparently invited to take the 
] article made or leave it. But production will 
have to be dominated, under a system of 
National Guilds as under every other, by the 
needs of ,the. consumer — either expressed by 
himself by lysi, purchases in the market, as 
under the present system, or as expressed, as 
is conceivable under State Socialism, by the 
decision of a bureaucracy as to what sort of 
articles it is good for the community to enjoy. 
In whatever way the decision is arrived at, the 
producer, if he is to justify himself economi- 
cally,, h^s to produce what is wanted. If he 
' does not produce wjiat is wanted, his product 
has no economic value, and his freedom in pro- 
, duction simply reduces him to a useless parasite 
working for his own enjoyment, instead of for 
the satisfaction of the needs of the community. 

Until we go back to .the state of the primi- 
tive savage supplying all his own wants, it is 
the inevitable lot of all workers to meet the 
wants of so^nebody else. We thus see at the 
outlet that' in this proposed partnership between 
the S^te and Labour there are seed§ of a 
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good deal df discord and friction wh^ch inight 
lead to serious economic inefficiency.’ ^That is 
to 5 ay, unless the Islational Guilds representing 
the producers, and 'the Stat^ representing the 
consumers, work* in complete harmony,^ the 
strikes and friction which are so serious a cloo* 
on the economic machine under our present 
system, might be replaced by even more bitter* 
contests, more bitter because tjiey^ would in- 
volve the whole, society throygji its political 
machinery. * ^ • 

On this subject Mr. Cole does not seem to 
kave thought the mdtter out very clearly^ and 
here again* one must admit that it is no just 
criticism of National Guildsmen to tell them 
that they have not got a cut-and-dried scheme 
to cover every possibility. le tells us^(page 86) 

“that the various Guilds^will be unified in lap 

• • * 
central Guild Congress, which will be the^ 

supreme industrial body, standing to the people 
as pro<^ucers in the same relation eis Parliament 
will stand to the people as consumers. . . . 
Neither Parliament ^ijor the Guild Congress 
can claim to be ultimately sovereign : the one 
is a supreme territorial association, the other 
the supreme professional association. In the 
one; because it is prirnarily concerned witb con- 
sumption, government is .in the handS of the 
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conslimers ; in thither where the main business 
is that of^production, the producers hold sway.” 

Again he says (page 87) : “Where a single 
Guild has a quarr^.! with Pariiament, as" I con- 
ceive it may well have, surely the final decision 
‘of such a quarrel .ought to rest with a body 
representative of all the organized consumers 
'‘and all the organized producers. The ultimate 
sovereignty in matters industrial would seem 
properly to belong to some joint body repre- 
sentativCo equally of Parliament and of the 
Guild Congress. Otherwise, the scales must 
be ^yeighted unfairly in favour of cither coiv 
turners or producers. But if on such questions 
there is an appeal from Parliament and from 
the Guild Congress to a body more representa- 
tive than cither of them, the theories of State 
sSovercignty and Guild Congress Sovereignty 
^'must clearly be abandoned, and we must look 
for our ultimate sanction to some body on 
Vhich not merely all the citizens, but* all the 
citizens in their various social activities, are 
represented. F'unctional associations must be 
recognized as necessary expressions of the 
national life, and the State must be 'recognized 
as merely a functional association — ‘ elder 
brother,’ 'primus inte}: pares' The new social 
philosophy which this changed conception of 
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sovereignty, implies has not .yet been wtjrkecV 

out ; but if Guild Socialists would Avoid •trip- 

. f * . 0 ^ 

ping continually over their own and other 
writers'. terminology^ they wo^ild do well to lose 
no time in discovering and /ormulating clearly 
a theory consistent wirfi the Guild idea, •and^ 
with the social structure they^et-out to#create."- 
What all this means, will pei^iaps be clear to, 
people of exceptional intelligence. "Fhe ordi* 
nary plain reader can gnly see ‘that Mr. Cole 
thinks it very likely tjiat a (jifijll may have a 
quarrel* with Parliament —wherein we heartily 
^gree with him. Ku/ther, that Mr. Cole con- 
cludes that the ultitnate siwigtion musft be 
provided by some body, supericy* both to Par- 
liament aflid the Guild Congress, representing 
both of them, and also represent! gg not merely 
all the citizens, but all the citizens in their 
various social activities, aiW be is left wondering 
what that meryis. Also that the State must bef 
recogriized merely as a functional associatior^ 
and he is still more bewildered, and he will 
finally agree very earnestly with Mr. Cole that 
the Guild Socialists’ ^should formulate a clear 
theory pn*the subject, and tell us how this queer 
conglomeration of ruling bodies could possibly 
work in harmony or with anything jike practical 
efficiency. 
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c Ir^ the meantiit^e if the cofisumer is to^have 
any voice in the question of what is to be pro- 
duced, and if, under the system of National 
Guilds, the State |\s to repres.ent the consumers, 
it would seem that the fieedom which is pro- 
^mised to the workers by Guild Socialism, will 
‘be very seriously qualified by State control. 
,On a later page (page 106) Mr. Cole tells that 
the State “ has no claim to decide producers’ 
questions, or to exercise direct control over 
production ; foy its right rests upon the fact 
that it stands for the consumers,^ and that the 
consumers ought to control the division of th^ 
natidnal product, or the division of income in 
the community.” If the consumers are thus 
to decide concerning the division of the com- 
munity’s income, it is clear that the producing 
Guild&men will have to work according to their 
wishes, and in return Vor pay provided by them. 
‘And the freedom of '"he Guildsman seems to 
be narrowed down to mere control bf the 
“conditions under which work is carried on” 
(page 1^07). “The workers,” says Mr. Cole on 
page 108, “ ought to control the normal conduct 
of industry ; but they ought not to regulate 
the price of commodities at will, to dictate to 
the consumer what he shall consuiVie, or. in 
short, to, exploit the community as the indi- 
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vidual -profueer Exploits it -fo-day.” U^idep, 
competition the “profiteer” can only**“ ex<ploit 
the • community ” by selling it something that 
it chooses to buy. , How the^consumers arc to 
express their wish%‘s ifnder the Guild System is 
not clear. Presumably h: would be l^y the \^otes, 
of the majority — a cheerful j.%'ospcct* fqw* those 
who like their clothes and boots comfortable, 
rather than fashionable, and whose taste in 
other things hapjiens t® be cGchnirlc. 

It is on the subject of the wli^cC system that 
Mr. Cole is most? interestin^^ and illuminating. 
He tells us (page T54i) that “ the wage system is 
the root of. the whole tyranny of Capitafisin ; 

. . . there are four distinguishing^ marks of the 
wage system upon which National Guildsmen 
are accustomed to fix theii* attentbn. Let me 
set them out clearly in the simplest terms*. 

“ I. The wage system abstracts ‘ labour ’ from* 
the labourer, so that the i^ne can be bought and* 
sold wfthout the other. • • 

“2, Consequently, wages are paid to the wage- 
worker only wl^en it is profitable to the capita- 
list to employ his labour. 

“3. The wage-worker, in return for his wage, 
surrenders all control over the organization of 
procJuctionT . 

The wage- worker in return foriiis wage 
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‘Surrenders all ctarim up5n the product . of his 
labour. * 

“If/' Mr. Cole continues, “the wage system 
is to be abolished, all these four marks of 
degraded status must be removed.’' 

^ Ijet us look at these four marks of degraded 
' Status.’’ The k\/:t that a man’s labour can be 
, bought and sold without the labourer is surely 
some advance, as indeed is acknowledged by 
Guild Socialists, on .what they call chattel 
slavery (as d>.^tinguished from wage slavery), 
under which the worker and h’s labour were 
sold together, like so many cattle. The fact 
that’a man sells his labour apart from himself, 
if it be a mark.of degraded status, is shared by 
the labourer with all brain workers and members 
of professions who sell their skill or their pro- 
ducts ^to consumers. The fact that when I 
#sell a copy of this book I do not sell myself to 
"my readers at the same time, seems to me to 
foe rather an advantage than otherwise, both 
to me and to them. 

But in a sense every mam’s work is a bit of 
himself, he puts something of himself into it, 
and the economic arrangement has» enormous 
advantages by which a worker can sell bits of 
himself, that is to say bits of his work^ in 
exchange for bits of other people* and so 
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beconte, as producer and conffumer, part a* 

great myriad-handed economic body'^ni which 
all co-operate and contribute bits of themselves 
to the common gooiJ* % 

This system has * infinite possibHities of 
harmonious developme.^it, but the modern^ 
fashion in thouoht seems to liave decifV^d that* 
there is something radically wrong about it., 
Mr. Arthur flenderson, M.lb, in a sp(a.'ch at 
an International Brotherhood Cc^ngi'ess at the 
City Tem[)le on September it^*, 1919, staterl 
that the worker's wanted “atiew method which 
\V0uld be based on the recognition of funda- 
mental principles hitherto disregtu'ded. Firstly, 
that human labour was not a •commodity or 
article of commerce to be dealt with by the law 
of supply and demand as •we now dealt with 
coal, or cotton, or iron ore, but it was that into 
which personality entereeV and through whicfi% 
personality wae exprcssol." Can one with the* 
best wfll in the world find any real meaning im 
this sounding phrase ? Of course wc all express 
our personality, in our work just as in anything 
else that we do ; but is that any reason why wc 
should noP exchange it for the work of others 
by selling it, and have it valued according to 
the.extenf to which others like ft and want it, 
just as our other actions get social v^lue from 
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«the approval or clisapproval -bf those whofti thej 
affect ? • The economic test of our work’s value 
like the social test of our other actions, is 
weakened by tho^ bad taste and judgment oi 
public opinion ; biK can we fnid a better, without 
^ setting up an economic and moral tyranny, 
' which, 'incidentally, is also quite likely to make 
bad mistakes ? 

The second mark of degraded status is the 
fact that the wivges aro paid to the wage-worker 
only when it'^is profitable to the capitalist tc 
employ his labout*. This degradation is also 
shared by th(i labourer w^th all other workers, 
including even the capitalist who lends for 
present production the products of work done 
in the past. The doctor and lawyer who work 
directly for their consuming patients and clients, 
can only do so if they can find patients and 
.^clients to employ them. The capitalist can 
‘ only get interest on** his money when it is 
•invested in* profitable enterprises or® in the 
obligations and loans of communities, Govern- 
ments. and municipalities, ‘which are enabled, 
by the production of taxpayers and ratepayers, 
to raise the money necessary t6 pay the 
capitalist his wage. 

The third mark of degraded status lies ia^the 
fact that < the wage- worker’ has no control over 
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the oi**ganization of f>ro 3 uction— in other wjrds,* 
he is freed from the risk and respori^bility of 
an extremely difficult and delicate business in 
which mistakes are. gften ma^e causing loss to 
the capitalist, which “the w^ige- worker is not 
asked to share. And fhe same thing applies 
with even greater force to thv fourth i^iark of • 
degraded status, the fact that tfie wage-worker ^ 
surrenders all claim up(m the product of his 
labour. He produces somethii^* winch is only 
economically justified if somebd(Jy else wants it 
and will pay for it enough t1) cover tlie wages 
of the labourer and manager, establishment 
charges, depreciation of plant; and interest on 
capital. The business of selling the ]>roduct 
is now recognized to he one of the most difficult 
and costly items in the bcpsiness gf production. 
If, as many besides the .Guildsmen hope, the 
labourer proposes to underlak^e this very difficuTg 
job he can do*it under tUe capitalist system and® 
has already done it with marked success through 
his Co-operative Societies. Mr. Cole can 
hardly mean that •the labourer, having been 
paid to jmake a suit oT clothes, can then expect 
to keep if, but this is what the phrase rather 
seems to imply. 

^HoweTCr, Mr. Cole has decided that these 
marks of degraded status must be renpved, and 
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<that ^National Guilds must •therefore assure to 
the workers at least the following things 

(page 155) 

‘‘ I. Recognition and pay.ment as a* human 
being, arid not merely as the mortal tenement 
,of s6 much labour po\v6r for which an efficient 
^demand exists, r 

, “2. Consequently, payment in employment 

and in unemployment, in sickness and in health 
alike. 

“ 3. Contro^’of the organization of production 
in co-operation with his fellows. ‘ 

“4. A claim upon the«product of his workf 
also Exercised in co-operation with his fellow;^.” 

Very well then : what the National Guilds 
are aiming at is that everybody is to be paid 
merely because they -are alive, and not because 
they are “ mortal tenements of labour for which 
;in efficient demand ’exists.” To those of us 
'who suffer from the c alluring but at present 
Uinprofitable habit of slothfulness this seems to 
be an extremely attractive programme. The 
right to be kept alive has of 'course been recog- 
nized grudgingly by the Poor Law for many 
centuries, but the Poor Law has doled out 
subsistence under conditions which are genef* 
ally admitted.to have been inhuman.* Now^if 
the Ivlational Guildsmen reconstruct society, 
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everybody who i^. alive is to* be made really 
comfortable, whether he or she works*t)r idles ; 
for presumably Mr. Cole when he says “pay- 
ment” means the regular pay^f the Guildsman. 
He does not deal with the delicate qiTestion as 
to whether this paymerft is to be made to riiose 
whose work is wanted, but who do not ;vant to 
work, and here of course we come up against, 
the great problem, whether under such schemes 
as these, anything like* the sanfe efficiency of 
work can be expectexl as is p*^lduced now by 
the system of private gain.* 

* At present if a •nmn will not work he has, 
urjess he owns private means,*to fall back*ii[)on 
the degradation of the workhcuise, or outdoor 
relief, or *lead a life of precarious penury. 
Would the ordinary average ma«, if the mere 
fact that he were alive gave him a claim* appar- 
ently to full payment, trduble to work much 
A large number of people work, and work ver)f 
well, for the mere pleasure of vwrking, apait 
from any question of payment. But as human 
nature is at pveserrt, it is safe to say that if the 
amount of work which everybody did were left 
to his»o\^n choice, and if everybody whether 
they worked or not, were to receive full pay- 
n\dnt out of the common fund ff production, 
any such fund would clwindle so rapidly that 
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ihe Qommunity would find itself on short com- 
rqon*j. In other words, . before the National 
Guilds could be efficient as economic forces^ for 
satisfying the wants of men, we should have to 
have a itew spirit* and a new heart at work 
.amolig us. This .Mr. Cole himself acknow- 
“ledges, for he says on page 105 : ‘ Nothing is 
.more certain than that both State and Trade 
Union if they are to form the foundation of 
a worthy Society, must be radically altered and 
penetrated by .i, hew spirii.” 

And on page '9 he observes that *‘in a 
sense, the war has led men of all classes to 
make sacrifices but emphatically it has not 
led, among the -possessing classes, to a change 
of heart which will bring nearer a Society based 
on human fellowship.^’ 

So the possessing classes, in Mr. Cole’s view, 
Jtiave still got their old bad hearts. Has there 
been that change of heart necessary for bring. 
iKg nearer a Society based on human fellowship 
among the working classes ? We seem to have 
heard of disagreements betweea various trade 
unions and between the" different classes of 
workers. That such things should arise under 
the strain of a war was most natural and inevit- 
able, but they certainly show that we have, a 
long way ..to travel before the right of recogni- 
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tion ahd payment for all as human beings, such 
payment being, apparently this same ior#tjJose 
who* work and those who do not, would not 
be a very severe • strain up>n the economic 
efficiency of the community* 

And now let us see how, according to Mr. 
Cole, this great reformation is ft\be carrj^d out. 
He tells us on page 117 that ‘'out of the 
Trade Unionism of to-day must rise a Greater 
Unionism, in which craft shall* he ho longer 
divided from craft, nor •industry fcV)m yidustry. 
Industrial Unionism lies next on the road to 
freedom, and Industrial Unionism means ^not 
only^ ‘One Industry, One Union, One Card/, 
but the linking up of all indusSwies into one 
great army of labour. . . . The workers cannot 
be free unless industry is maiTaged and organized 
by the workers themselves, in the interests of, 
the whole community.” 

“In the interests of th« whole community” 
seems tcf be slightly inconsistent with the ideas 
put forward in other parts of Mr. Cole s book. 
We have seen ,froin cjiiotations given above 
that the workers are to organize industry, the 
interests ,of*the community being looked after^ 
by the State, the State being considered as 
merely a “functional association,” wb,atever fhat 
may ’mean. But now the workers are suddenly 
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*told^ to organize themselves*^ in the interests of 
the" whole commuhity, though a, few pages later 
(page i2i) we find that ‘'we can only destroy 
the tyranny of ftiachinery ^ -which is not the 
same as destroying machinery itself — by giving 
into the hands of the' workers the control of 
their IKe and wc^k, by freeing them to choose 
whether they will make well or ill, whether they 
will do the work of slaves or of free men.'’ 

The first step is 'the building up of an 
organization Capable of assuming control (page 
134). “All workers in or about mines must 
be jn the Miners’ Union, 'the whole personi^l 
of the cotton nulls must be in the Union ofithe 
Cotton Industry. A body consisting of clerks 
or mechanics or labourers drawn from a number 
of different industries can never demand or 
^.assume the conduct of industry. It can secure 
recognition, but not control. A Postal Workers* 
Union or a Railway Union, on the other hand, 
"can both demand and secure producers’ control.” 
Here we have the chief item on the practical 
side of this most interesting scheme. The 
Unions are to include all the workers, ^clerks, 

, mechanics and labourers connected* with every 
industry, and will then take charge and deal 
with the capitalist. ' 

“ The wage system (page 162) must; end with 
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a re-ititegration, \fith tlie placmg in the h«inds* 
of all of both capital and labour. In*byi^ to 
bring this about, the wage-earning class must 
assume control of p^jpital.” % 

Does this mean ilial the wage-earntng class 
is going to take forcible possession of* the 
factories and plant which capiltx] has provided ? 
On this point, Mr. Cole docs not make himself 
clear. “This control/’ he goes on, “under 
National Guilds, will be* exercised collectively, 
through the State,” but* he leaveL^s injthe dark 
as to how the Start* is going fo get control. 

, I n another passage ff)agc 1 73) he says : “ W e 
in our day aud generation shall Succeed in over-, 
throwing industrial Capitalism o<ily if we first 
make it socTally functionless. This means that, 
before Capitalism can be overthrown, there must 
be wrested from it both its control of productioi;^ 
and its control of exchange. • This done, the 
abolition of its olaitn to rent, interest and profits 
will follow as a matter of course.’'^ Further' 
(page 182), “let us suppose for a moment that 
the Jeremiahs a^^re rfght in denying the possb 
bility of destroying the economic power of 
Capitalism by any combination of industrial and^ 
political action. There remains the weapon of 
catastrophic action, envisaged generally injthe 
shape of the General Strike.” 
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Later, on page 189 : “ Inctustrial actiori' alone 
ean^ot ^(destroy profits, jov even lower them, 
unless it can overthrow the whole capitalist 
system. This, we have seen, cannot be done 
purely by industrial powe-r.'' The ordinary 
reader is left wonderihg what all this means. 
If the^v worket-sJ* can themselves supply the 
managing ability that controls production and 
exchange, they will have made the present 
manager and organizer “socially functionlcss.” 
But they wiKionly inflict the same fate on the 
capitalist if they either seize the plant and tools 
that he provides or make their own and tys- 
^come capitalist's themselves. The suggestion 
of “ catastrophic action ” looks as if the former 
method were contemplated, and oh this point 
we get rather moi*e light from other Guild 
.Socialists, whose works will be considered in 
the next chapter. 
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THE GUILD AEROGRAMME 

When we turn to the Natfojtal Gnijds ; an 
Enquiry into the Wage System, and the Way < 
Out, by A. R. Orage, or by S. G. Hobson, 
edited by A. R. ,Orage», we fhid very much 
the same point of vi^v as MmH3oIas, but a 
different metht)d*of approach. It deals with 
tke problem of reforming our economic system 
with the jovial cheerfulness of a Newfoundland 
puppy worrying a door-mat. Restarts with the 
assumption whibh we have found to be common 
to so many of the people whA want to turn society 
upside down, that labour^at present produce^ 
everything that is produced and is robbed of a 
large part of its product by buccaneers who 
exploit a, and that it is therefore Fabour s dixi^ 
to deal with the robbers as robbers should be 
dealt with. Here fs an example both ©f the 
style of this book and of the methods which it 
advocates Jpage 5 ) : “ Labour must realize that 
its emancipation can only become possible 
when it has absorbed every shilling of siyplus 
value. The way to do this is by tiroJess and 
213 
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unrelenting inroads upon Vent and interest. 
Th^ dkily and weekly Socialist bulletins should 
tell, not of some trivial success at a municipal 
election, , or of some unusually flowery flow of 
poppy-cock in Parlianjent, * but of wages so 
‘ raised that rent-riiongers and profiteers find 
their incomes tanto reduced. And there is 
' no other way. Profits are in substance nothing 
but rent. , Rent, whatever its form, reduced to 
its elements, is nothing more and nothing less 
than the" economic power which one man exer- 
cises more or less oppressively over another 
man* or body of men. Destroy the power to 
Gxact rent and ipso facto rent is^ destroyed. 
This is the onfy way of salvatioji, of emancipa- 
tion — the only possible release from bondage.” 
Here we finc\ the assumption that surplus value 
VS produced by labcvjr and absorbed by some- 
body else. In fact, as we have seen in our 
analysis of the previous chapters, labgur pro- 
duces surplus value with the assistance of 
management, materials and tools, which are 
supplied to it by other people, and takes a 
large part of that surplus value for jits'elf, since 
its own product, if it had not this ‘assistance, 
would be nothing but what it could, gather in 
the woods oV scrape out of the ground with its 
finger-nails. 
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In*their conteit^t for the State Soci<^lists,* 

ihe present writers ^arc ji^t as earfnesli as 
Mr.* Cole, and express themselves still 4 iiore 
vigorously : Is it.^yiy wondf.r,” they ask (page 
16), “that politics. notv stink in the workman's 
nostrils and that he has^turned firmly to ‘ d»irect^ 
action’? Had a living wSocijilisi. Party found* 
itself in Parliament, instead of the' present^ 
inert Labour Party, led by charlatans and sup- 
ported by I’adpoles and Tapei*s, the energies 
of Labour might possibly for ^lightly longer 
period have beefti fruitfully* employed in the 
political sphere.” ‘And on page 20 we find 
th*it “the Independent Labour. i’arty cxe^npli- 
fies these good and bad fjualiti^s. . . . Not an 
idea of the slightest vitality has sprung from it, 
its literature is the most appalling; nonsense, its 
members live on Dead Sea fruit. The joyous 
fellowship which was it^ early stock-in-tra 3 e 
has long sinee been dissipated ; the party is 
now b*eing bled to detath by internal bickering;^, 
dissensions and jealousies. It is the happy 
hunting-groui\d of*cheap and nasty party hacks 
and organizers, who*have contrived to make it, 
not an iijstrument for the triumph of Socialism, 
but a* vested interest to procure a [xilitfcal 
cat'eer for voluble inefficients.” 

Such is the spirit in* which the Guild* cham- 
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pion^ deal with *the work of* those who ®have 
gone before themfin the effort to improve the 
lot oV the wage-earner. Does it promise well 
for harmony and tf.am-work ^on the part of the 
Guilds, if' they should be Established ? 

L&e Mr. Cole, the writers attach great im- 
portance to the distinction between wages and 
pay. It^is really very difficult for the unin- 
structed outsider to understand this fine meta- 
physical diotinction. It would seem at first 
sight that as long as a man receives money, to 
be exchanged into goods and services, for work 
which he renders to the community, no very* 
far-re’dching revolution can be achieved t>y 
calling it pay instead of wages. However, 
there evidently is some really essential distinc- 
tion since the high priests of the National 
Guilds lay so much stress upon the matter. 
JLet us quote these writers again (page 8o): — 

“ The bulwark which protects surplus value 
fr/om the wage-earner, which secures it 'to the 
entrepreneur, is the wage system. That is 
why it must be abolished. Now let us suppose 
that the work of the London docks were done, 
not by more or less casual wage slave's, but by 
a |)roperly organized and regimented labour 
army, penetrated by a military spirit attuned vt;o 
industry.”, 
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It may be observed by the way that efter* 

Mr. Cole’s vigorous protest against the •‘‘Regi- 
mentation involved by State Socialism, it is 
rather sad to find th«se authcfrities on National 
Guilds striving afer a propt^rly organized and 
regimented Labour arm;y^ “ Do soldiers receive 
wages ?” they continue (pageSi) : “ No, they 
receive pay. ‘ But,’ cries the practical man< 
(and possibly even Mr. Sidney Webb), ‘what 
earthly difference js thefe betv/een wages and 
pay?’ .Let us see. The soJdi«^ receives pay 
whether he is*busy or idle, whether in peace 
<yt war. No employer pays him. A suip of 
money is Voted annually by 'Parliament to 
maintain the Army, and the irtnount is paid 
in such gradaftons as may be agreed upon. 
Every soldier, officer or *privater becomes a 
living integral part of tlu\{ Army. He is pre^ 
tected'by military law and regulations. He 
cannot be casualized, nor •can his work, such as 
it is, be capitalized. The .spirit that pervaded 
the Army is, in consequence, different from the 
spirit that dominates .wage slavery.” 

Here then we find the real difference between 
wages ancf pay. The pay is voted by Parlia- 
ment and granted to the worker, whether he 
is busy or idle. This is .the same wiew as was 
expressed by Mr. Cole .when he spoke of 
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recGgmtion and payment as a human being, 
and TiOt merely slL the mortal tenement of so 
much labour power for which an efficfent 
demand exists.” Once more we have to ask, 
would such a systeili of payntent produce good 
‘work ? I .once heard this question raised before 
an audi(;^nce thsT knows more than anybody 
‘else about the answer. It was when I was 
lecturing at the back of the front in Belgium 
in March 1918. My‘ subject was National 
Finance, but the discussion which followed, 
this point about wages and pay was introduced 
by a^ private who appeared" to be a disciple a( 
the Guildsmen.* Why, he asked in 'effect, can- 
not wage-earners be paid just as soldiers are 
paid ? I answered that it was n< 5 t quite evident 
that in ordinary life ’we should get good work 
by this system. “ E^vcrybody knows,” I said, 
^“how you soldiers work when you are fighting, 
but when you go out to do fatigue work ” — and 
a roar of laughter from the rest of the audience 
made the roof of the big hut ring, and left 
no more for me to say. 

As it happened I had been reading Mr. 
Qrage at home not long before, and had pointed 
out his remarks about the spirit of the Army 
to ai? officer just back from the front;*. he 
observed that anybody who had seen soldiery 
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doing any fatigue job would ^now th^t at*least 

three times as* much 'work would be d6i^ by 

wage-earners under civilian conditions. If then 

the workers worked with tlie fatigue spirit of 

the Army insteacf of ^thc Ibattle spirit, ^here 

would be an awkward dwindling in the funds out* 

of which their pay could be Sftnually voted by 

Parliament. Parliament might vote the money,* 

but unless goods and services wjere, turned out, 

that money woukl be * worth, only scraps of 

paper. • Moreover, the soliliet is niot only 

protected by military law and regulations,” 

he is also bound by them and liable to«very 

set^cre penalties if hn breaks them. Is iil- 

dustrial militarism really the icleal of Messrs. 

Hobson and Orage? 

. * . • ' 

They go into more detail than Mr. Cole in 

reference to the arrangiinnents under whi^i 
the workers would be paid. On page 146 wa; 
find that ‘‘once a men^b(^r of his Guild, no 
man need again fear the rigours of unemploy- 
ment or the slow ^starvation of a competitive 
wage. Thus ^very transport worker, providing 
he honestly completes the task assigned him, 
will be.entitled to maintenance — a maintenaiKe 
equal to^his present wage, plus the amount 
ndw lost by unemployment,* plus* a proportion 
of existing surplus value — that is,* plus his 
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preseVit individual|* contribufion to rent and 
interest; and, finally, plus whatever savings 
are effected by more efficient organization. 
He will not, therefore, receive wages (as we 
now know them),'* because' he will receive 
Something much greater — possibly three times 
greater than the -eixisting wage standard.” 

Here we find two difficulties. “Once a 
member of his Guild” — one is brought up by 
the question, how will membership of these 
Guilds be arranged ? At present people do 
have more or less choice of the kind of occupa- 
tion ip which they will spend the working part* 
of their lives. In the case of most of us, “it 
is true, economic fate or hazard marks out 
some course for us, and in most cases the 
choice, such as it is, is made long before we 
csvn be said to haw minds to make up on 
jhe subject, and still longer before we ’have 
sufficient experience aifd knowledge to exercise 
t(ie choice well. Nevertheless, some choice 
there is, and it is possible and does happen, 
that people who have made a wrong choice, 
or think so, can later in life change from one 
occupation to another. But how much freedom 
would these organized and regimented Guilds 
allow to any aspiring, youth who wanted'Ho 
become a member, and by what methods and 
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by whose (^ecisiof^ would the •difficult qu^stioff 
be solved as to the entry of ^he youngf >yoikers 
into the different lines of occupation ? • 

These questions^ clearly ii\volvc endless pos- 
sibilities of frictiop. •They^ire faced nn a book 
called The Meaning Njxtiojial Guihh by^ 
C. E. Bechhofer and M. B. ]^cckitt who show’* 
more capacity than other Guifd champions foi; 
seeing practical details and trying to deal with 
them. On page 310 th^y say jLhat'‘each man 
will be free to choose his Oyild, and actual 
entrance will dej:]^nd on the demand for Labour, 
fn fact the principle.will be that of first come, 
first served. In the event of there bein*g no 
vacancy, it will be open for the^applicant either 
to apply for ^entrance to another Guild, or 
during his period of waiting to t;ike up some 
occupation of a temporary character. . . . 
Labour in ‘dirty industries’ — scavenging, etc. 
— will probably be in th^e main of a temporary* 
character, and will be undertaken hy those wlio 
are for the time unable to obtain an entry 
elsewhere." 

• • 

This is all very sensible and practical, but 

it is not^ very comfortable prospect for the 
aspiring Guildsman. If he has to wait fill 
he js warned, where is his freedom to choose 
his Guild? He will bb no better o^ in this 
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respect than he is now ufider capitalist tyr-anny, 
and will find himsdlf in the meantime relegated 
to a ‘drain-cleaning job. Moreover, the same 
authorities tell him that in extreme circum- 
stances, a Guildsmain will be liable to expulsion. 
And'what will become of him after that ? 

Again we find that according to Messrs. 
Hobson and Oragc every worker would be 
entitled to maintenance, “ providing he honestly 
completes the task assigned to him.” Who 
is to decide ^concerning, the honesty of the 
completion of the vask ? Presumably the deci- 
sion will be arrived at by the Guild officerij 
elected by the. workers. And here again we 
see the possibility that those Guild foremen 
will be most popular, and therefore \nost likely 
to be elected, who will take the most lenient 
views concerning the honesty of the work done 
by the Guildsmen. Whether this system will 
be conducive to brisk, production can only be 
very seriously doubted, and we are left wonder- 
ing what is going to happen to the unfortunate 
worker^ who justly or unjustly is condemned 
as not having honestly ** completed the task 
assigned to him. Apparently in this case he 
will not be entitled to maintenance. Hf so, 
what becomes of that most attractive arrange- 
ment * under which the National Guilds are 
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to assure to, the recognition and ^pay-* 

ment as a human being, and^^not merefy^a% the 
mortal tenement of so much labour powefr for 

which an effective demaii^l exists ? . Such, 

• • 

combined with the. right “ tQ make well or ill,” 
was Mr. Cole’s ideal,® biit^ Messrs. Hobson-^ 
Orage are only going to assure the worker' 
payment, not even as the tenement uf labour^ 
power, but as an honest and eflkient producer 
of it. But they go on ,lo strike a loftier note 
and to say that ]^pagc 147) ‘'^j^ftcr all main- 
tenance is not the only consideration in life.” 
This is very true, but, without a certain amount 
of jt life is. impossible. In fatt they seefn to 
expect that, under the GuilcL system, hard 
times may iiat^ to be faced and that nobody 
will mind. On page 1 1 1 •we read : “ Nobody 
doubts that the majority of wage-earners would 
be willing, any oik^ of tfiem at any moment, 
to exchange their positiop as wage-earners for* 
the position of economic independence, even 
if this latter involved a permanent reduction 
of financial income C’ ^^^nd on page 113; *‘We 
may find ourselves, in fact, if we abolish wage 
slavery, wt>rse off than we are now.” 

If the wage-earners got real freedom, 
probably lhany of them might bje willing to 
be worse off. But 'it has been shown* that 
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"und^r the Guilds their freedom would still 
be qualified by ^he limits that are imposed 
on that of all of us who work for others, who 
work for us. And if a lower standard all round 
is to be the result of the Guild system, it clearly 
will •'not lead us to the better world that can 
only be won 'by; hard and efficient work, and 
a greater output of material goods, giving us 
a chance of winning goods that are more 
important. 

' Moreover, fr.om page 1^6 of the same book : 
“Even if the process of wage approximation goes 
much further than we now foresee, it is never^ 
theless inevitable that graduations of position 
and pay will be found necessary to efficient 
Guild administration. We do pot shrink from 
graduated pay ; we are not certain that it is not 
desirable. There will be no inequitable distri- 
bution of Guild resources, we may rest assured ; 
'democratically controlled organizations seldom 
on the side of generosity. But experience 
will speedily teach the Guilds that they must 
encourage technical skill ‘by freely offering 
whatever inducements may at the time most 
powerfully attract competent men. There are 
many ways by which invention, organizing 
capacity, statistical aptitude or what Aht may be 
suitably rewarded. It* is certain that rewarded 
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tHese*(^ualitfes must be.*' So that evfai uftidt'r 
the Guilds theue are to be c(^nsiderable •differ*- 
enc^s in the rates of the reward given to various 
kinds of workers. iThis admission is of course 
entirely sensible and encouraging for the future 
efficiency of the Guilds if ever they come into 
being. At the same time it ctpens the door to 
a good deal of possible friction and jealousy, 
seeing that the rates of pay wiU have to be 
decided by officers elected by .those who are 
going to. receive the payment^ ^^nd further, is 
it not an abandonment of the whole ideal under 
which the labourer is* supposed^ to receive »the 
whole of wh*at he produces ? If organization, 
invention, statistical aptitude orVhat not” are 
to be suitably rewarded, are not the Guilds, as 
private capitalists are allegecl to do* now, going 
to compel the worker to prg)duce surplus value, 1 
which he will not be allowed to consume ? 

However, suth is the robust belief of these 
writers ih the perfection of the natures of every- 
body who belongs to a Guild, that they remark 
on" page 148 : Nor geed we shrink froiti the 

further conclusion that the appointment of a 
hierarchy involves a suitable form of graduated 
pay. . . .* In this connection, we pin our faith 
to the democratic idea without reserve. }Me 
believe the workman is the; shrewdest jftdge of 
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gooal work and (Of the cofnpetent mahager. 
U nflisrtracted by irrelevant political notions, his 
mind centred upon the practical affairs of his 
trade,' the workman may be trusted to elect to 
higher grades the 'best men^ available. In the 
appointment of theii* check-weighmen, for 
example, the* npi'hers almost never make a mis- 
take. Doubtless injustices will from time to 
time be perpetrated ; but they will be few com- 
pared with the* million' injustices done to-day to 
capable men svho are habitually ignored in the 
interests of capitalist cadets!*” •* This pleasant 
trusting faith, which imagines that because 
workmen can elect capable check-weighmen, 
they will also be able, without any further 
education or experience, to choose the right 
people to manage ‘'the whole organization of 
^industry, is a pleasing spectacle in these cynical, 
sceptical days, and one would be sorry to disturb 
it. But it must be robserved that the higher 
Vates of pay’ to be granted to this “hierarchy,” 
and also to “ inventive organizing capacity, 
statistical aptitude, or wh^t iipt ” will make a 
big hole in the whole of the produce. If, as 
quoted above, labour’s emancipatidh can only 
become possible when it has absorbed every 
shilling of rurplus value, its emancTpatioa will 
still bo remote, when all these highly paid 
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sfcatistfioians .and ijierarchs |r5 exacting ^hat« 
will look very much like re^nt, as d^i^eci by 
our -authors in the same passage. I f* the ’capi- 
talistic manager’s salary is only to be replaced 
by the Guild hierarch’s higher pay ,• will the 
difference be really essetitial ? Every onenvho , 
has read Dumas remembers jhoW Chicot the* 
Jester induced Frere Gorcnflot to eat a fowl^ 
on Friday by making him christen it a carp. 
But Gorenflot wanted tg eat thb fo\vl and was 
quite ready to be hun^bugged. *,iVhl |hat very 
shrewd person, ^h British* wage-earner, be 
equally ready to be di¥|^cd by a change of name, 
when he is asked to hand over '‘surplus value I' 
to hierarchs instead of manager^? 

Messrs. HoVson-Orage admit frankly the 
likelihood of strife between the va/ious Guilds. 
“We may expect,” they say ([>age 228), “dis- 
satisfaction among the weaker Guilds when the 
stronger from -time to tiyie impose their wills,* 
that is, in the last resort, exerciso their * pulU’ 
In what direction, then, can we reasonably 
anticipate dissatisfaction, followed by strenu- 
ous agitation for rectification ? Primarily, we 
imagine irt the value each Guild sets upon its 
own labour, which may be disputed by the 
oth^ Guilds. In our chapter, ‘’J'he Finance 
of the Guilds,’ we remarked that in th^ earlier 
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stagf. s the more l\ighly-skill^ industries SvouM 
insiu Hipon a higher value being attached to 
their labour than to the labour of the so-called 
‘ unskilled ’ groupt. . . . "pb is struggle, too, will 
be wag6d inside • the several Guilds as, for 
exafnple, between the 'fitter and his labourer, 
both members oft the same Guild, or the mason 
and his labourer, also members of another 
Guild. But the domestic arrangements of the 
Guild do not ooncern.us here; it is when the 
Guilds, such,, come to grips with other Guilds 
to establish the general value hf their respective 
work and functions that tlie main battle will be 
joined. Thus; agriculture is now poorly paid. 

. . . But the agricultural Guild ” [as arranged 
by the writers in the imaginary grotip of Guilds 
which they have produced] “ is numerically the 
strongest of them all.^ May we not then expect 
strong action by that Guild for a revaluation of 
agricultural work and^ products ?» . . . Will the 
claim for a higher valuation of agriculture, both 
in its actual products and as a supremely im- 
portant element in our national life, be met by 
the other Guilds in a niggling or in a generous 
spirit.^ In this connection it is Well to re- 
member that even during the past ' decade, 
extremely acrimonious disputes have arisen 
between existing trade unions, notably as to 
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delimitation of wofk, and if silch large cjyes^ions 
were to be settjed in the same spirit,, it Viuld 
pro^e of ill-omen to the future greatness of the 
Guilds. But the Guilds, as Ve have pictured 
them, are not the e'xisting unions, *but the 
unions plus the practicarintellcctuals, the labour 
and brains of each Guild nattirafly evolving a 
hierarchy to which large issues of industrial 
policy might with confidence be referred.’’ 

If the practical, intellectuals 'are to include 
such e?^ponents of Guild doctrkfe as» Messrs. 
Cole and Hobson -Orage, the specimens which 
liGve already been ‘qboted of their dialectical 
methods and their controversial geniality seen? 
to promise that the world of the National Guilds 
will have a* pleasant resemblance to Donny- 
brook 'Fair. Messrs. Reckftt and Bechhofer in 
their book already referrq^i to dealt with th<5 
question of inter-Guild strife as follows (page ^ 
325). ‘‘A qUfery often Jbrought to confound 

National Guildsmen is this : What would hap* 
pen to a National Guild that began to work 
wholly according to itspwn pleasure, without re- 
gard to the other Guilds and the rest of the com- 
munity ? We may reply, first, that this spirit 
would be as unnatural among the Guilds as 
it is* natural nowadays with the present '^nti- 
communal capitalist system of industry*; ” [but 
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it may, be observed that ahy anti-communM 
eap\ta^ist who nowadays worked wholly accord- 
ing to his pleasure without regard to the rest of 
the community Would very soon be bankrupt, 
because the rest 6f the community would not 
buy'* his goods]. Secondly, if it did arise in 
any Guild, this" contempt for the rest of the 
•community would be met by the concerted 
action of the other Guilds. ... A Guild, how- 
ever, that thoiight itself ill-osed by its fellows 
would be able? 'to signify** its displeasure by the 
threat of a strike ; but it is to 'be hoped that 
ther^ will be sufficient rfiachinery for the sue- 
eessful settlerhent of inter-Guild dealings that 
occasion for this would seldom arise.” 

But a still more serious sourcre of inter-Guild 
friction is suggested by the latest book bn the 
subject, The Guild late by G. R. Stirling 
Taylor, which appeared in the autumn of 1919. 
This writer actually rsuggests competition be- 
tween the Guilds. This seems to be quite 
contrary to the doctrines of the earlier champions 
who, ‘Unless I have altpgether misunderstood 
them, intended the Guilds to cover the whole 
of the industry concerned. “ The Guild,” said 
Messrs. Hobsoh-Orage on page 132, ‘‘‘means 
the cegimenCation into a single fellowship @f all 
those who are employed in any given industry.” 
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Mr. Sole tol.d us (page *1 32) tftat “ only an Indus^ 
trial Union, embracing the whole pe»i 5 onTyel of 
an • industry, can assume control t)ver* that 
industry.” This seems to Ije an essentjal part 
of the whole scheme. Bpt now cgmes Mr. 
Stirling Taylor and cj)serves (page 95) jthat: 

“ Surely there will be many ^dwintages, if just 
a healthy competition — and* not more than^ 
healthy, remember — can be maintained in a 
town between, for exampky a» reasonable* 
number of comp*eting bakers’* guilds.” . , 

There certainly will be many advantages to 
♦the consumer, but ^this new element in the 
Guild State seems to upsef'the whole Struc- 
ture that has been built by its former 
advocates.* \yhat becomes of the control of 
production and its product that Mr. Cole 
believes to be necessary to the worker if he 
is to. be set free from Ris “ degraded statiS,” 
if the Guilds, have to compete for the custom * 
of the consumer by producing ^hat he wapts 
in competition ? What becomes of the workers’ 
right of choosing “whether they will make 
well or ill ” ? Undef competition the consumef 
prefers things that are made well, if he is able 
to distinguish them. Once more we arc deft 
wpnderiffg what it all means. • 

Finally let us see how the Guildsmen pro- 
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pose* to deal witti the' capitalist, the "man 
who ^ 5 wrts the plant and takes the risk of pro- 
ductive failure. He is just to be relieved* of 
his property, and Messrs. Hobson-Orage call 
attention ,to the great advantage of this plan 
over ,that of the State .Socialists, whom they 
credit with the iiitention of buying him out. 
^On page 179 of their book they set out the 
advantage in the form of an equation as 
• follows : — . 

“Cost of production under' State Socialism 
= raw material + ‘standing charges -f rent + 
interest + profits + increasj^d wages. Cost of „ 
production under Guild Socialism = raw 
material -f standing charges + pay.” 

And on page 240 they develop Mr. Cole’s 
suggestion of “catastrophic action or general 
strike” in detail in the form of a dialogue 
between a Guild depufation and the Chairman 
‘ and General Manager of a large industrial enter- 
prise that divides ;^ioo,boo a year amongst its 
shareholders. The deputation admits that the 
company pays standard rates of wages, but 
Says it has decided that ' the men shall no 
longer work on a wage basis. In the first 
place, the men now on the pay-rolls mbst con- 
tinue there whether there is work for ahem pr 
not. The Guild is going to “assume partner- 
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5?hip rn the. business, suppljling the laboiy and 
taking half the profits. In/ive years' tirfte, •it 
intends to take another slice of the profits, h 

asks whether the sharehoUers would * rather 

• • 

have ;^50,ooo or nothing ? • When th^ General 
Manager raises the t|uestjon of the ftiture* 
supply of capital, the (le[)utaticti;^ airily observes : 
“Come to us and we will arrange it. •You will 
find us as partners, always glad to co-operate,” 
and ends the discussion, .which goes bn for some 
pages, by saying : ‘By all mecuiiii call togetheV 
your shareholdefs, but you, of course, under- 
.^tand that we are tjaite indifferent what^they 
sa)^ or do. .Unless our proposafs are accepted 
in a month, we shall close down your works.” 

At the did ^f this passage the writers re- 
mark,- with perhaps parckmable • pride, that 
“Samuel Johnson always ^gave the Whig dog^s 
the worst of it,’ and perhaps in this discussion 
we have given* the expkjiters the worst of it.”* 
By the exploiters they presumably mean th^ 
Chairman and General Manager representing 
the owners of the factory. What the deputa- 
tion practically says is that they mean to take 
from the cAvners of the factory the interest and 
profit tor which they are entitled in* return for 
its u^e in production, _ One wonder§ what would 
happen if the Chairman and General Manager 
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were (.to answer, they most* probably wrould^: 

well, you ^re going to make terms on 
which it is impossible for our shareholders to 
receive any interest or dividends on their 
undertaking ; we cannot • accept these terms, 
.and We will dispense with the services of those 
whom you rdprq;ent until they are ready to 
(jvork at the union rates which we have always 
paid.” Would the capitalist be altogether help- 
less ? It niight not be safe to be quite certain 
that he would,.,* On a later page (282) the 
writers ask : Falling back upon their undoubted 
legal rights to the instruments of production an4 
distribution, what could they (the profiteers) do 
But with astonishing inconsistency they suggest 
that: “In exchange for their , present posses- 
sion of land and machinery, the State might 
gave them, as rough-and-ready justice, an 
equitable income either for a fixed period of 
years or for two generations.” Then what 
becomes of that beautiful “ equation ” showing 
the advantage of Guild over State Socialism ? 
And in any case, when the existing capitalist 
has been dealt with, the Guilds will have to 
provide fresh capital, and will have 'to pay for 
it The capital goods — machinery, etet— ^needed 
by the Guilds will have to be mad^ by some- 
body who will have 16 be supported and sup- 
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plie<^ with • material out Jf surplus walue.^’ 
And, if there, is to be any.progres§, rfsl^ wilU 
have ‘to be taken wfith experiments, and soifte • 
one will have to.p^y for failures. Ca'^ital, as 
always, will havis to be* paid its * wage — or 
receive its pay. * • * ; - 

Such is the tissue of inconsistencies anfl 
difficulties that Is involved by the System #f* 
National Guilds as so far expounded. The* 
evident sincerity, and earnestjtess of its advo^ 
cates cannot blind us to the^ •fact •that their* 
scheme has *not yet been thought out in a 
•workable shape, anfl that, as they then^elves 
acknowledge, it might lead to a lowering ^of 
the workers’ standard of comfort, while it is 
hard to see •that they would gain any real 
increase of freedom. That it might also result 
in serious disputes and disagreements, b^th 

within and between the Guilds, is admitted 

• 

by its advocates ; and# the temper in which 
they flout the work and effbrtif of the older 
Socialists and others who are trying to im- 
prove the lot of the wage-earners by othec 
methods makes one doubt whether they have 
it in thfm to put forward a great and sound 
reform. Such work is not often done in such 
a spirit. 



CHAPTfeR XI 

c 

. CAPITALISM AND FREEDOM 

; In putting the case for Capitalism in the 
foregoing chapteVs, I have by no means meant 
to argue that it* 'is the best possible economic 
system, only that it has worked wonders, and 
can \york still better wohders in the future*' 
and that we cannot be sure that any other 
system that has“ yet been suggested will do 
as well. I have tried to show <’thal under it 
the capitalist-* -the rhan who owns the plant 
and material and take^^ the risk of enterprise — 
,^does not rob the wage-earner of “surplus 
value ” created by the latter, because the 
surplus value “is due to the existence of the 
plant, and is shared by the wage-earner through 
the far ‘better standard of. life that the equip- 
ment of industry has enabled him to secure. 
Without the plant, the labourer could only 
supply himself with a bare subsistence, if that. 
It is ^rue that most of the plant has been 
made or put where it is wanted by the manual 

236 ' ^ 
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effort ‘of wage-earners, but* this was gnlf pos- 
sible because^ wage-earners; were pairf Jo <lo « 
so,* under direction •supplied by capitalists, By 
capitalists who the^reby, iuRstead of sf)ending 
their incomes on inin^e(liate*cnjoymen*t, invested 
part of it, always wifh more or less risk, iij 
furnishing industry with cqui|;^uent for an evei^ 
expanding output, so creating surplus •value not* 
only for themselves, but for the whole nation, • 
and for the whole • economicafly civilized 
world. ^ ♦ 

By making this investment and taking this 
a*isk, and applying hibour under expert direction 
to^ the task of providing indifstry with plant 
in the widest sense of the word, Capitalism 
has made an wormons increase in population 
possible, and has put corTtrol ov-er the forces* 
of Nature into the hands^of active enterprising 
venturers who certainly might have made 
better use of* it, but Ivive this excuse, that 
they were bound, in their search for profft, 
to work to meet the demand of the average 
consumer, whose <!][uaint foibles in the •matter, 
of demand have resulted in the production of 
a great cfeal of ugliness and rubbish. But Jn 
spite of all that the fastidious may urge, on 
artistic, flioral and commpn-seQse grojimds, 
against the use that has been made under 
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Capitplism of the new powers o which the 
Industrial Revolution has given to man, there 
is plenty to be said on the other side of the 
account. We have done ^things w’orth doing 
under Ca[)italism. 'Sir Leo Chiozza Money in 
an afticle in the Obsefver of November 23, 
^^919, told us th^n : “With coal we create an 
export surplus of manufactures ; with that 
export surplus we purchase food and materials 
to feed our population, and our factories, and 
thus obtain the means ' to create a further 
export surplus to import mo-rc food and 
materials. This process/ Continued during a 
period of five generations, changed the ppor 
and backward agricultural Britain of 1750 into 
the comparatively wealthy State which found, 
•at the opening of the nineteenth century, the 
iT^eans to fight Napoleon, and, a century later, 
the means to destroy German militarism.’’ 

It is only fair to Sir Leo to* observe that 
hVi, being a ‘-convinced and earnest Socialist, 
doubtless believes that economic progress would 
. have been much greater and better under some 
form of Collectivist management than It has 
been under Capitalism. And he ma^ be right. 
But, as Aristotle says, ‘‘the fact is the starting 
line,”^ and the fact is that these things were 
done under Capitalism, and that under it, as 
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5 hown* on a previous page* many millions ot 
people were born and live,d a life^ *ri?at: h^d 
a good deal of comfort and jollity, and a certain 
amount of real nghjlity mixed up in its queer 
salad-bowl, who neVer would have *80611 the 
light without the indflstrial developmenf thaU 
was in fact worked out under* Capitalism. Fap 
from robbing anybody of surplus valne, Capi* 
talism is like a benevolent ancestor who, 
instead of consuming all the port that he could 
get — as some ancestors clid-i-ilaid *down an 
enormous cellar of it for the use of future 
generations. And ‘every one who is now^alive 
in, this country, and millions abroad likewise, 
are now able to help themselves to bottles of 
the grand did vintage then laid down and now 
ready for us, crusted, fruity, full oi* ripe flavour^ 
and rich bouquet, l^or pone of us could have 
been -so well off, and many of us could not 
have been born at all, Jf Capitalism had not 
done this deed, and done it judiciously aifd 
well. We all thus drink of the bottles laid 
down by those, wKo,went before us, those of^ 
us who work, because our work could not have 
been so Veil rewarded if we had not been 
members of a productively efficient community, 
those who cannot, will not,, or (Jo not work, 

^ Page 1 14. 
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because^ it would 'not have < been possible foV 
owj* keeds to be provided as well as they are 
now. That some people ‘have access to sdme 
of the bottles as a«matter qf legal right, is only 
because ^his privilege has been handed on to 
fhem^'by those who laid down the cellar. If 
we took their right away, there would be a few 
more bottles for the rest of us while the cellar 
lasted, but would the process of laying down 
for those who^' come after us be likely to 
continue on tCvs voluntary basis ? It would 
most probably have to be done 'by officials or 
Compiittees. Their effolts might appear at 
first sight to be cheaper than those of the 
private benefactor, who took a consideration 
for his forethought when he co>ild ''earn it, but 
might cost the contmunity dear in the“ long- 
run if they laid do\Yn the wrong vintage or 
were too timid to try new brands. 

Such is the debt that all of us owe to the 
capitalists of' the past. But when we have 
taken off bur hats to them and acknowledged 
it, we ‘have to give our minds to reforming 
and improving the Capitalism of the present. 

In our studies of the schemes that Rave been 
put forward for improving the economic system, 
we have found ipany aspirations that w^re 
highly desirable if they could be made into 
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practical facts, buV did not seem likely l» be 
carried out by. the proposed^ reforms;, 6T,6nly 
at the cost of loss of efficiency in output. Firsf 
among these comes, the deiJire for economic 
freedom. Most of* us will admit that freedom 
is the mo§t precious jewel that we can gain, 
and that without a certain amount of it no* 
one’s mind and character can achi^e real- 
growth, any more than his legs can grow if 
they are encased ia plaster of Parts. Economic 

freedom, means to most of us frefedortiP to work 

• * 

or not to work* or if we do work, freedom to 
wrk to please ourselvfes and not at the bidding 
of anybody ’else. In this sense *it is not pos>* 
sible to the great majority of mankind because 
we all have* ta» work unless we can induce 
somebody else to keep us alive, and the work 
that we do has to be pleaijing to somebody ia 
order to make him give us in return for it the 
money with which, by ou» choice of the goods 
that we buy, we exercise control o\^er the work 
of others and make them turn out things that 
we want. In other wcyds, we sacrifice freedom 
as producers in order to increase our freedom 
as consumers. 

0 • 

A few*can induce others to keep^ them alive, 
and ki some cases exceedingly corrrfor table, by 
the claims that they exercise as hei^ditary 
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owners , of the equipment oY industry' in the 
x^icfest sense of the phrase, including land. A 
Tew others can do it by appealing to the Com- 
munity’s sympathy owing rto physical and other 
inability to work. ‘ Most of us have to work, 
and to please others by so doing. If we lived 
In a wilderness ^dnd worked only for ourselves, 
we should still have to work, but only to please 
ourselves. Our control of goods would thereby 
be very greatly lessened, and would economic 
freedom! so ^ain^d, be really good for us? Is 
it not better that we should*’ be forced to 
co-(?perate in order to “enjoy, and to secure 
a good life for ourselves by helping to provide 
what others Want ? Those of us who take 
this democratic view must be i»eady to be blud- 
geoned with examples of the great artist pros- 
♦tituting his brush to boil his pot, and of the 
poet who starves because an ignorant public 
does not want the sonnets that the Muses bid 
him sing. These are special cases of special 
gifts, and one cannot feel sure that the artist 
or the poet would fare better at the hands 
of a Socialist Treasury Committee or of an 
Academy appointed by the Guildsmen. But 
for the otdjnary workaday goods of life, there 
seems to •‘be something pleasant and really 
“ socia^i ” and sociable in this dependence on 
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the juiJgme’nt of 'others on our worl&i find a 

restriction of . economic freedom that* ii?aRes 
everybody work to please others, is very 

similar to the reeuiction on social freedom, 

• • 

which only allows* people to do as they please 
as long ^is they obey the * laws of the com * 
munity, and do not allow tfBsir liberty 
a nuisance to others and a restriction bn their^. 

If the decision about what is^to b.e produced, 
and whether it wed {)roduce9, is left to the 
producers, it sterns unlikely •fliat the goods 
turned out will maintain so high a standard 
Sis when they have to [)ass iruister before the 
consumer iDefore they can earn any reward. 
And yet such seems to be the iflcal of economic 
freedom aimed* at by some at least of the 
Guilcfsmen, for we saw tliat Mi*. Cole main- 
tained that the workers mast be free “ to chooie 
whether they will make well or ill.” # 

To this extent, then, k seems that economic 

. . • •* 

freedom must be limited, if we are to secure 

efficiency in production and freedom for the 
consumer to choose what goods he will ’enjoy. 
And since, as has already been pointed out, 
we most ^of us produce only one, or only, a 
fraction of ^ only one, thing, and. consume thou- 
sands of things, oqr freedom cfs consumers 

seems to be much moro precious fhan our 
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freeddtn as makers, doers and* growers of goods 
and services. 

But when the need for this limitation is 
granted, there is a great*. range of economic 
freedom left, in respect of which Capitalism 
can contend th^t it ‘confers at least as much as 
airy other possible system that has yet been 
Suggested. 

With regard to the consumer's freedom, it 
beats State Socialism and Guild Socialism so 
hollow that thfey ai'e hardly to^ be seen on the 
course. Under State Socialism, carried to its 
logical conclusion, the consumer's freedom, and 
tfie producer s likewise, does not even “ Aiso 
Run.” Bureaucrats will decide who is to pro- 
duce what ; and the consumer ^^vill take what 
is produced, on a rationing system with all its 
exasperating apparatus, or leave it. Mr. Cole 
paints too flattering a picture with his naughty 
but amusing jeer, when he says {Self-Govern- 
7 nent in Industry, page 122), “the greatest of 
all dangers is the ‘ Selfridge ' State, so loudly 
heralded these twenty years by Mr. ‘ Callis- 
thenes' Webb.” Mr. Selfridge ^ives his 
cgstomers plenty of choice, and with the help 
of the adroit Callisthenes invites them to come 
and choose. Mr. Sidney .Webb, with scieiTtific 
and kindly benevolence, would order our lives 
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for As- much bekt;er tTian vre ‘could, bu^ thej’ 
would lose all their zest because they*m)i^djio 
Ibuger be ours. • * • 

Under Guild Socialism cither, according to 
Mr. Cole, the pro^luecrs arc to have the choice 
whether they will “ maJce well or ill,” or accordi 
ing to others the interests ;f)f the consuniej;^- 
are to be represented by apparently elected* 
bodies which will leave little chance to those 
with eccentric tastes, ,or accDrdhig to Mr. 
Stirling Taylor there is to*^ ^be i^ter-Guild 
competition, whfich will give the consumer a 
chance, but seems* to wreck the whole Guild 
fabric, which appears to be frankly based an 
monopoly. ^ 

Under Capkalisni, as long as there is free 
com^^etition, the average consmner decides, 
what is to be produced, and the wishes of mino- 
rities .are readily met as long as their demand 
is great enougdi to stimulate production to meet 
them. But is not the consumer^ freedom 40 
some extent threatened under Capitalism by 
monopoly, .or at least by attempts in its direction 
on the part of trusts, “ combines,” amalgam- 
ations, riftgs, and “ gentlemen's agreements ? 
If Capitalism plays this game, it ,will simply 
we^ve fcfi^ itself a rope with which it will be 
hanged, and rightly, * as high as ^ Haman. 
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Monopoly has stuiik in English nostrils ‘sinc^ 

. th« <Jlay3"9f Elizabeth, and if Capitalism tries 
' to impose it now, it is committing suicide and 
asking for State ‘Socialism.^ It is true that 
under St^te Socialism monopoly would be more 
ityramious than under private enterprise, because 
-s^pce the Govqr, ament would itself be the 
* iponopolist, the helpless consumer would have 
. no official stick .to lay across the back of it. 
But if there is to be monopoly, it will be easy 
for SociaHsts <X' persuade the public that in 
the hands of the State the monopoly would 
create profits, not for a* profiteering octopus\ 
bat for the general good. Already Mr. Sidr^ey 
Webb has made»the recent bank amalgamations, 
though they are far from havyig '-^et up any 
’ real approach to monopoly, a text for an adroit 
and ingenious sermop on the need for State 
, banking, in an article on “ How to Prevent 
Banking Monopoly,’',, in the Contemporary 
'Keviezv of July 1918. 

In fact, if the movement in favour of national- 
^ ization triumphs and proceeds to -its logical 
conclusion, the end of the system of private 
Capitalism, it will be an interesting Inquiry for 
the economist of the future to consider, how 
much was dpne by private capitalists and •the 
property, owning classes to kill a system 
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whick might, if rpor^ !SensibJy .developed, lhavQ 
enjoyed a much longer life. Th^^St;iipid 
financial policy of . belligerent goVermnents 
during the late war has given a great opportunity 
to the enemies of Ca'pitalism by debai^hing the 
currency, pouring fortunes into the packets 
of shareh'olders and adventyrer^ through the 
consequent rise in prices, aiicl so stirring^p 
unrest and suspicions of ''profiteering.” Mr. 
Keynes, who develops this theme with brilliant 
lucidity in his book The Ecoimnic Consequences 
of the f^eace, observes (page^22) that “perhaps 
is historically true that no orchir of society ever 
pe^rishes s^-ve by its own handJ' But fcft* tins 
breach in the walls of Ca[)italism, private capita- 
lists, as su^, are not alone responsible ; it was 
made rather by the polii;icians of their class 
whom the wealth that they created enabled to 
serve their country according to their ligffts, 
with results, that are now plainly to 
seen. * ^ 

In other corners of the economic field, how- 
ever, capitalists have themselves worked hard 
to weaken their owd position. By continuall/ 
resisting* the claims of the wage-earners for 
higher^ Wages on the ground that industry 
copld ntft stand them, when- subsequent ex- 
perience proved that it ’ coulcl, they* have 
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done much to embitter thfe mind of the worker^ 
and ,tOt:^*each them to believe that they could 
oply get what was their jdue from the State. 
By their action in ^he matter of piece- rates they 
have helped to increase the^ prejudice among 
the workers against being paid on this system, 
,and so have done much to produce that deadly 
I view, so fatal to* efficient production, that the 
best workers should limit their pace to that of 
the average' or q.f the worst, 

• It was no Inherent wickedness that led them 
to make these niistakes. They were quite 
ordinary human beings doing their best accords 
iqg to their lights. But they looked to the 
interest of the moment, and their mental horizon 
was bounded by the date of their nf*xt balance 
{jheet. If they had looked further ahead. they 
would have seen that it would pay them well 
in* the long run to pay, not the lowest wage 
afc which they could get their work done, but 
the highest that their business could stand ; 
and that if a man earned much at piece-work 
that was not a reason for cutting down the 
jpiece-rate, but for encouraging' him to make 
more. They have been very consciows of the 
fact that th^y risk their money. Hive they 
always remembered that some of the worst-p^id 

Wage-^^arners risk their livp?l ? 
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. Again, there h^s been unnecessary reluctance 
on the part of the capitalist in publishini^ full 
aticj. candid statements of the financial positio/i 
of his business. The accounts issued by public 
companies often s'edm to be arranged to give 
as little information .as possible. Thgre is^ 
much exCuse for this attitude ‘Owing to the 
desire to limit the power of possible competif^s < 
to pry into matters that it is more pleasant to 

conceal. On the other hand, -it would be an 

• • 

immeasurable advant^age if the ^workers in an 
industry coulci be shown mote clearly how it is 
^ring on the financial side, and if the problems 
that its managers have to deal with werS pyt 
belbre them in a way that they can understand. 
By this syst.em it is possible that very practical 
suggestions of great value might be made by. 
the wage-earners. With regard to the control 
of the conditions under winch they work, reforln 
is now generally admitted to be due, but her« 
again capitalist employers have^bcen, in tfac 
past, much too ready to resent what they have 
regarded as interference with matters that 
concern them 6nly. * 

To briag about improvement on these lines, 
no revolutionary change in human nature* is 
required •such as would be necessary for the 
smooth running of indtKstry by State or Guild 
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Socialism. We -should " riot 3II h^tve tb be 
suddeniy •fired by zeal to work for others with 
np cPnsideratioii for ourselves. Capitalists 
would still be worlfing, as they have to now, to 
earn profit for themselves by providing the 
;ieeds< of the community. They would only 
have to recognize, as the best of 'them do 
already, that to earn larger profits for the 
moment by paying their workers less than 
they can afford ;to pay is bad policy in the long 
run ; bad^^ for ^ themselves, and bad for the 
community on whose prosperity* and stability 
they depend. If they would only reflect tha< 
if. they earn the hostility of consumers by 
attempts at monopoly, and of the wage-earners 
by an abuse of the strength that their wealth 
tgives them, they ar^ weaving a rope for-their 
own economic necks, they would be learning 
a 'lesson that would be of great benefit to them- 
selves and to everybody else. 

Besides their shortsighted attitude to those 
who work for them, capitalists have done much 
to undermine their own position in the eyes 
' of detached observers by the use that they 
have made of the wealth that they have gained. 
Much of the academic Socialism thSit* is rife 
among what are called the educated claves 
is dub to the spectacle presented by the rich 
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bouncer speeding ^mbfiey in» vulgar ostentation* 
All who earn or own wealth have to tl^memljer 
how mugh of it they owe to the existeflce gf 
a busy and prosperous comj^iunity as part of 
their raw materiaf, and how little they could 
have done apart from, that environment/and^ 
consequently how much of iu has been earned 
for them by the community which has gwen< 
them their chance. By bad spending they aslc^ 
industry to produce bad^ stuff. tBygood spend- 
ing on worthy public objettf th^y might - 
transform tht> ctppearance (ff most of the ugly 
^nd depressing towns in England, and give 
us an educational system that could Tealjy 
afford tg grant every citizen that is born to us 
a chance o^ growing up into a good and healthy 
man -or woman, fully developed in mind anej 
body. Here perhaps we are demanding too 
great, and rapid a change of outlook. But ilfis 
surely not toa much to hope that the capitalift 
may learn that, when he washes money 
luxury, he not only exasperates public opinion, 
but raises the pyice of necessaries, and so 
emphasizes the inequalities which are so danger- 
ous to the social stability on which his existence 
depends?^ . • 

h This platitude I have worked out in^ detail in a book 
.called Poverty and Waste. — H. W. 
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* Tliese inequalities woifld be lessened ra?pidly 
if ^the a-tritude of capitalist employers towards 
those Vho worked for them were mo4ified<' as 
suggested above. But we want to see them 
attacked at the other end at the same time, 
by the wage-earners recognizing that Capitalism 
« is not an evih monster that robs them, but a 
4 system that has improved their lot and given 
life to millions who could not have been born 
' without the industrial development that has 
' taken place under it. Owing to the short- 
sightedness of thb capitalist ‘^employer, they 
have had to fight hard Con the improvement, 
g^iine4, but if they want to emancipate them- 
selves from dependence on him, is it not easier 
and safer to do so by becoming capitalists 
themselves, and pro?dding for themselves the 
rnanagement, organization and plant without 
which labour is powerless to produce ? 

'= To this end again no great revolution in 
baman nature, is needed, but only a develop- 
ment of a process which has already in the 
Co-operative Movement produced astonishing 
results. The War Savings Campaign has 
taught millions who never saved mon«y before 
to save it in order to save their country- when 
threatened by a foreign enemy. AH that^ is 
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needed is that thfe process should be cgnjinuecf 

tg save the cguntry from the internal '‘erfemy 
thaV sets class against class. We W 3 .nt ^ 
financial organizatjop by which wage-earners’ 
savings, that now go mto Government Securities, 
can go into industry without* having to fafe the* 
risk that is attached to investments in any 
particular industry or company. This is ^ 
problem that financial ingenuity should surely 
be able to solve.. Tho workers have already 
shown .that they can* become • iapit:iJists, but 
what is wanted is that more of them, and 
filtimately all of tftehi, should be capitalists. 
Then, if the wealthy continue 'to perceive in 
a widening circle that it is not good for their 
younglings *to bring them up to idleness, we 
shall ‘begin to be within ’sight cvf a state o^ 
things in which every v^orker is a capital i^st 
and every capitalist a worker. ^ 

In the meantime improvements in education 
should give to all a better chance of materftil 
success in life, and open the chance of a career 
to all who havg the gecessary gifts of ceurage,^ 
honesty, initiative and readiness to take respon- 
sibility. ^Though, owing to ^he weaknesses of 
Capitalism, baser qualities too often earn big 
revfards, * these are the gifts thaj; most surely 
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bring* success under it, and* they are also the ' 
qiiiaMti^s that make a great natioja. With the^e 
qualities fully, developed and given free play, 
we might produce a country, in which all would 
be completing vigorously in order to supply 
the rfeeds of the consiihier, and, we^ilth being 
well distributed* V great profits would only be 
earned by those who served the whole com* 
'munity best. Great profits when earned would 
be spent sparingly on personal enjoyment, 
lavishly cn wecthy public objects, or put back 
into industry, thereby quickening production 
and ^increasing the demand for labour, and 
iliaterial success would be the prize of energy, 
initiative and courage, wherever found, and 
so would stimulate the best powe'rs of active, 
'bold and enterprisirig men and women. ’ Such 
system is surely more attractive to those who 
love freedom than that of State Socialism 
under bureaucratic control, or G\iild Socialism 
t)&sed on monopoly and a society grouped 
according to function. It would stimulate out- 
put to a degree that we can Hardly now conceive, 
and having solved the problem of the supply 
and distribution of material goods would enable 
those who lived under it to address themselves 
to the task of building up a real civilization, 
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and producing a*world that* should be.h^t only 
rich, but also beautiful and, noble, full ofvfise' 
an*d beautiful and 'noble men and women,* 
competing and (^p-operatinj^ for the Common 
good. 


THE END 
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THE CASE FOR ^A^ITALISM . 

By HARTLEY WITHERS. Author of “ The Meaning; of Money, 

Cloth. 'Jrow7i Price If- net. 

• • • 

^ m 

To make a bett^’ world we want i)ettt“r men and women. No 
reform of laws ai^ institutions and econoinu' systems will bring 
it unless it produces the,^ii. ^ Institutions and systisns that turn 
• men and women into machines workiii^lundm* the control of 
officials, or of monopolies, will not makiJ[heni better, even i^ as 
is*very far Horn likely, they made ther» better otf It is only 
through facing lito’s problems for ourldves, making our own 
mistakes and scoring our own hits, that we can train and h.immer 
ourselves into,*«ttiething better. Individual freedom, initiative 
and enterprise have*been the life-blood ot the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and h*ave made it what it is, jire-enBrimit aiiiopg the races of tfie 
world because its men and women can think and act for them- 
selves. If we throw away this heritage because we think^that 
regulation and regimentation will sei vi* us better, we shall no a 
bad day’s work for ourselves and lor human progress. And gei 
this seems to be,the object to which many eai nest and sincere 
reformers are now trying to Icaif us, when they ask us to accipt 
nationalization of industry, or its organisation under (5uild 
monopolies, as a remedy for tlu* evils which arc evident in our 
economic system^. If they succec d life will c«-ase to be an 
adventure and become a#tiiill , the tendency to variation which, 
as science teaches i^s, is the*secret of development, will be kille«l 
or checked, and we shall be standardized like Government boots. 

Thisjaodt is written to show that tj^? greater output of goods 
and seiv4c«s, on which material progress dej)ends, cannCt be 
expected with certainty under any fonn of Socialism that has 
yeUbeen pi^oposed ; that Capitalism does not rob anybody, but 
has wrought great benefitsifor all classes , and that, ii improved 
expanded as it may be vvitlfout any sudden cliaj^ge in human 
nature such as other sj^tems d»mand, it may earn for us the 
great material advance that is needed to provide us vvitli a better, 
nobler, ^nd more beautiful world. • 
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^ FiFTX yEARS'OF LONDON SOCIETY 

Anonymous 

Cloth. Dem[t/ 8vo. Price 12/0 net. 

* It is so seldom that tlie readme public is afforded 'an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquav^^ed with the real leaders of London 
Society, their doings, and sayings, that this anonymous author’s 
work IS likely Vo become a classic of if^^ genre. Apart from the 
bi.ainfert.ble personages of all ranks whose tigurcs are outlined, 
there are ^.any exam})l<'S ot.that outdoor life of London Society 
which can be studied/by ajl classes by day and by nij^ht. There 
j^rc, fov example, somethk'.g more than jieeps at Piccadilly and 
its surroundings wlien that locality is seen at its liveliest; 
glirlpses of 'he West Baid when those composing the great 
lyorld throng the shopping streets , and Hyde Park and Rotten 
Clow when they ai;e iullfst. 

Piquant anecdotes abound, a,»id altogether this remarkable 
v’oume bids fair to be tlie talk of town and country for months. 

MOTHERS AND SONS 

t By C. AaSQUOINe' HARTLEY. 

*4Author of “The TriAh about Woman,” “Motherho-od,” etc.) 

Cloth. I 'iemy 8vo. Price 9/- net. 

This new and impohant book, by C. Gasquoine Hartley, is 
destined to place the mother in a new and^ d^c’irive light. Its 
purpose is to reveal the immense responsibility of parenthood. 

* The mother’s inffuence, and especially her influence over her 
sons, is a fact so well recognised, as well as lauded and 
sen^mentalised upon, that to<call attention to it may appear 
unnecessary. But the new knowledge that in recent years has 
bi'n gained in the field of child psychology has given fresh 
meaning and interest to the deep enormous i'.nportance of the 
mitjKer. We know now that her power is paramount over the 
child, not for the ^ears of childish dependence only, but for 
adult life as well. 

The fearlessly eloquent pen of C. Gasquoine Hartley, the 
brilliant author of “The Truth about Woman” deals with these 
(Jjuestions, with a freedom and brea'dth, yet* with a seriousness 
and wealth of knowledge that challenges the attention of, and 
ought to be read by, every thinking man and woipan. Many 
difficult problems are deVlt with, and exact information is given 
concerning much we have been accustomed to guetSi^'t. The 
causes of the unhkppiness and mistakes of life are inquired into, 
and the way in which many ot them may be avoivlvid is made 
plain. Peep insiglfi is given into the real causes of much ftiat 
we now misunderstand. ^4 

The sincerity of the writer breathes through every line. 
The book ^hows a fearless honesty and a deep sympathy and 
tolerance; it is the work of a serious student \Vho knows life. 
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INTERNATIONAL'^ LINKS 

By T*. H. S. ESCOTT. 

Cloth. Demy 8i;o. net. 

Tiic p\irpos(‘ of book is to liac’o by a vaiiotyol i hu*tly 
personal instaiic(':?> the^i'ridnal dt'volojuninit (»l Afi^^lojMiouu-an, 
Anglo-Aniorican Inendsiiip, as vvoll as tin 

incidents JtdliK'ncing the iif(! and* progi«-ss ot ot*!t><» liutiftl 
relations, ^^icial or political, beyond ^\^ legards t!ie eliiefl 

English portions ol the work, th<- ni^ ami woiikmi, the^sociaj 
intellectual, spiritual as vvadl as secnhir ml -rest-, m-|M( smihal b' 
these and linking ditfeKMif ])eriod-> logc thei Ibid,* it is hof^ed 
Iresh, interesting and instniclu'e ilhistr.ition 

AUCTION -BRIDGE MADE EASY 

By^A. E. MANNINp ROASTER * 

(Author of ‘‘ Auction Bridge Table Talk.”) 

Cloth Oi'oim Hvo. J’lice Jjj net. 

Tins book is a complel< handbook Auction Hriflg'- with 
clj^ipters on Hie new (kintract Bruise .uid«lie lat- st dev<dop.n'^iits 
ot the game It d'-als in a I'oncise andllui ul w<iy with laiioiis 
points tliat jierjilex playem, and expou/ds in tlioiough lashion 
the bust piinci^']#^ which evciy nocic< must niast<u 'I'lie 
theory ol decLfnng,''^)Verbiddmg, assisting on- 's. partmu, .ind the 
tactless ot play are fully explained® 'Ikibk s -howing tin i orn^^Jt 
leads trom various combinations ol caid^ ao^ given Whik' the 
book will be ot assistance to bi'g^nmns, tin* .ilpliabet ica plan ot 
arrangement will rend<T it (wtrem -lv iis; Inl to all playeTs^vho 
desire* a leady book oi ndcre nee 

MORE HAUNTED* HOUSES 

OF LONDON 

By EIjLlOTT O DONNELL 
(Author of^“ Hauntfid Highways andjByways.' ) 

Cloth. Croivn Svo. Price 5/- net 

In this liinv volume, which is a secjiicl l<i “Haunted 1 louses ot 
London, 'published 12 years ago, Mr pThott O Dviiiuell, the well- 
known ^i5st hunter, presmits a number ol, tiirther castes of 
hauntings London and suburban house-j Up[>ei Norwood, 
Pe^kham, Hampstead, Wallmgton, Ealing. Kilbuni, the Strand, 
Brook Stref't (Maytair), Wirnjjoh: Street, Wigmore StR^d, and 
Kbd Lion Square, are some of \he districts specially referred to, 
while some very thrilling accounts are given ot nocturnal ex- 
periences with ghosts m a lew ot t!ie London •J'arks and 
CommQns, and on Waterloo and Westminster Bridges. 
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THE Making, of 

A REVOLUTIONARY 

‘ i 

By HAMILTON »^VFE. 

Denui 8i-'c). Cloth ^ JWice IjG net, 

THE DEVONSHIRE CLUB 

AND CROCKFORD’S 

Sy H. T. WA‘DDY. 

With eight illusttaiions. Demy 8t'o. PAcc 10/G net. 

The Graphic — “C<)ntain4^iuch of fascinatinij interest to every Londoner 
who loves his West 

Daily News — “Those, indjjed, who would gain some interesting sidelights 
on London club life ’^i the early and lat< r } ears of the last century 
should on no account overlook Mr. II. T. Waddy’s very readable 
story” 

Watnnnster Mr Wdvldy's histoiy of the Club and his brief 

record of its preefctessor is a very interesting one." 

A PLEA FOR THE TREATME]^T OF 

"gancer without operation 

By ROBERT BELL, M.D. 


Cloth. Croivn Svo. Price 2[i\ net. 

Medical Tiiiici — “ The non success of experimental woik in cancer research 
is ample reason foi a Liller investigation of other means for dealing 
v^ith this dreadful disease' . . It is gratifying to learn a number 
of medical men have now been converted to Dr. Bell’s views. We 
sincerely hope thatjns book will be widely read.” 

4 , Birmingham Daily Post — “ The author states that ' ‘ never has a single case 

of cancer been recorded which has proved to have been cured Jiy«a 
operative 'surgery,” and claims, that by the use of an uncooked lacto- 
vegetarian diet, in association with somfe tablets and a hypodermic 
injection, he can alleviate, and in some cases, ctiic, cancer.” 
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HANDS OFF 
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By ?3E^LAH MARIE DIX. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, ^^th thrce-coloui ‘picture Jacke^j ^ 

It is avvonderiully (JramaAo stor^ivviuch Beulah Miiy#l)ix 
Robert Amory steals the wife lnS|lrien(l jiislns Giave^ 
and, y<iars later, when Amory ’s soif»^s drugged and ro|)bed by 
thieves in Mexico, and tinds himsril on waking in the |>nson t)f 
Santa Clara, be is sentenc<d to a years “foicrd labouit’' on 
Graves’s ranch. The Alcade has, of course, been bribe <t'b5C 
Graves, who subjects young Amory ^to tl]e most monstiJ^s 
cruelty, with the intension of /( turning him latei t») Ins lather as 
human wreckage. * • • , ' 

Graves, faithfi^ believer in the saving^Itat the sit\s of the lalluTS 
shall be visited^ipon th^' childien,*l<uls to rta'kon with lh<* way 
that Fate laughs at the scln'ines of men, foi his daiighttu Sarita 
tails in love with Ned /irtiufiy, and nd('S .uvay with him to bei'ome 
his wife, alter one (3f tin* most oxciting -f/.ises in lii tioif “ 1 binds 
Oft’’ is a novel written with rani disl/nction, and sliould ^ilace 
Beulah Mane Dix among the foremosl wi itc'rs of lictioii. 


. ON& MILLION FRANCS 

By ARNOLD FREDERICK. • 

Crown Svo. Cloth. With thicc-(^lonr picture Jacket. Price If- net, 

‘'One Million Francs’’ is tin? modest sum demamk^l day 
after' day Irom the Count D'Este by an unknown criminal / I# 
this case it may truly be said that money has wings, lor, when 
the sum is placed on the taWe in the Count’s hbi ary as a |rap, 
carefully guarded by four men, it disajipear*; into thin air. • 

The efforts made to lecover it, headed by Richard Duvall, the 
detective, lead the reader into deep wateis. A mysterious' 
character, one Victor Qirard, flits through the pag(*s ol the story, 
now appearing as a ciiqnnal of the deejx st dye, and tlyiii 
suddenly coming *to the resi'ue of Grace Elluott, the Count’s* 
niece, under the most astonishing circumstances 

The s#ene of the story is laid in,^''aris, and in sjute of the 
dramatic episodes which crowd its p#ges, a gradually dev^-loping 
love story grips the reader’s interest until the striking denouement 
which exjaWins all that has gone before.. • 

• The story is unusually vivid an^ dranwtic. The characteis 
seem like real people, playing the game of love and*hdventure 
before our eyes. Not the least interesting hiatiire of it lies m 
the fact that, unusual and strikifig as is the plot, it is taken Irom 
an actual episode of the underworld of Pans. You will like 
“ On® MiUion Francs.” It is a detective stijry of the bes| type. 
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SURPRISES OF 'LIFE 

By GEORGES CLEJVIENCEAU 
(formerly Prime Minister ofJFrance), Author of “The Strong-est, ” etc. 

, Cro'inn Hvo. Cloth. 7 /- net. 

■ >' ‘ \ u]) tlie theinr <W' I^alzac, says H. M. H3’iidman, 

“'and lifts,. tyle is Mvid with iiDuy and graceful with poetic 
thought. ' The stori s dval with tii<- pioviiicial life* ol France, 
^witli tl^e small landhoUKVo, as iiidig<‘nmis as it they had grown 
out ot the soil th(ansi*l\ es, 'J’h(‘3^ have the reality and power ot 
BaH^ac. Occ^sionalli’ ChaneiusNau s pen goes to cit}'’, and here 
Ips keen, reniorseh'ss nony ('li'hes as with acid.s, a clear and 
'^Ilumiuating pictuH’ o( e'>nlem|)orai3’ ht<‘ ni France. 


WORLD ^HUT OUT 


By NORVAL RICHARDSON. 

Croivn Cloth. three -colo 7 (r picture jacket. Pricell-net. 

A stoiy full of tin' n coinparat)]<' charm ol Ital}- — the siinpy 
cliarm of tin' Alban HiTs abovi; Ronn'. Young Galbiaith goes 
to Italy to clear u}> matte s in counei'tion with an estate left him, 
in the absence of other In'irs, iiy his grani*»>ii-,^ther, the old 
Principiissa Valgragone Ih' finds a Mrs Francis from England 
ocOup^aiig a lodge, on tin estfJte, commanding a paiticular View, 
and appari'iitl}* drawn to the spot by a strong conumlsion. Back 
and forth betwt'eii the two w<wes tin* delightfully'’ drawn figuie 
of tin- old aifvoca/o, Ton ('cdla, until an unexpected and most 
♦ drVmatic incident reveals to (talbraith the true heir to the Villa 
Valdragone, the sia'ret Mis Francis has b<'ew hiding —and a 
roiLance ’ 


MAGIC HOURS 

By W. L. COMFORT. 

CroionSvo. Cloth. WUh three-colour 'picture jacket. Price If- net. 

Two wonderful womefti Mon.i Kelvin and Anna EK’van, lend 
to this swiftly moving tale a distinction quite its own. ,> ^ 

All the mystery^ and gorgeous colour of the East is here — the 
narrow, crooked, lamiS-lit streets of a Chinese Seapbtt, the Ipot 
dusty tlataess ot the desert towards Tibet, the cool, sharp air of 
the hill country at dusk And like a silver thread through tin?* 
warp and woc^ of the tale, runs the spell of intrigue and treachery. 
Old China plotting against Young China, with young Romney 
close to the heart ot both. 
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THE '‘BRIDGE Tliysfe 


By william henry WARNER. 

CroivnBvoT Cloth. With three-colour picture jacket. J'l ice 'Ij-^ict* 

A povv<nrnl i()inaiiti(« ol ancient ami nKuh-in fiiu'-s The 
hero IS a Prnici* ol the h?>ns(‘ ol RanicNO'^ vv'u), hyfi in.ij^ic jiotion 
ol' the High Piiest, m liansmigiMtiM] (he •; - y 

Pharoahs into the Knrojie ol •to-day, d'hiough liis ^141- 

ourselves ifl ways that ai<' stiangely mtei^-sting IhiTtln' real* 
theme ot the stoiy i'-' tin' e(i 1 nal theiin^)! (h< lo\ «* ol a ni.ni lor a • 
woman, which is the power that nniln s tln^ ag<'s * • 

Stiange as this bhauling ol'the ancient and inodetn may sot lu 
the authors gilted imagination and .n t liua* piodu(<*d a W(^* 
unique in conception and permammi in i»hatm, 'The ('o m lnsioi% 
IS an ingiMiious and hu'Jny ^.iti'^iying d. iiouem''nt 

» • 

BEHIND RED CURTAINS 

By MANSFIELD SC^TT. 

Crj^wnSvo. &loth. With tUicr-colnu picf.fteiachcl. f’n<e 7 l-firt. 

All the world loves a sleuth, and in idpl>' *'loi M.ilcolm Steehi 
wc have a newi'lnn-ai t<n added (o lie* lainous ih-tec tives ol liction 
which will at (•nee ;*np the attention ol thos- who delight m the 
skilhil uiitanghng ol mysleiions event'' \nd Inspei'tor Steeh*, 
an entirely new ty|)e of investigator, h.id to h‘* skillul, adioil affd 
discerning in solving the mysteiw in “ Ih'hind Red (aiitains.” 
Can a man uiidei hypnotK' influnKa' (ommit a (imit ■' ll^oni' 
goes through every step in a murd' i and awakes to tind himsi^l 
in bed, and the next morning hnds maiks ot tin (iinv' on ^is • 
hands, was he tin* murderer 01 yot ■' 'I'hes<; weo* tiie fjiK'stuuis 
which troubled the membeis ot tlif Copeland lkut>y, buUifot 
Inspector Steele He kmwv’ Not only floes “Behind Ked 
Curtains ” introduce a new cliaract(*r to li< tion, but it marks the 
first effort of an author wntli the ability to wTite an absoibmg, 
suspense-creating tale, * 

THE FULLERTOp CASE 

. • By R. DOUBLEBAY. 

Crown Suo. ^Sloth. With three-colour pictwre jacket. Price 7 /- net. 

Tlie mystery attached tw the d(Mth ol a prominent lawyer, an 
inftictment against another member ol the ba’j» based on 
circumstantial evidence,* furnish nhe theme ot this engrossing 
story, which is one*of the best detective novels since .the famous 
“ Leavwvvorth Case. ’ , 



DULL DAY IN LONDON ' 

By UOAa SIGERSON (Mrs. CLEMENT SHORTER) 

* - Foolscap Siio. Cloth. Price 5^- net. 

THE KENrUCKY , WARBLER 

By JAMES LANE A1.LEN. 

Croion 8vo., Cloth, Price 6/- net. 

The author ol “A KovUucky Cardinal ” again tells a tale of the 
Blue prass Country, am? of a young hero who wanders off after a 
bird’s note to Hnd romance and the key to his own locked nature. 
TK^e same delicate grace of style found in “A Kentucky Cardinal ” 
,R> again revealed. 

B OOK BY D^ANNUNZIO. 

TALfiS OTP MY NATIVE TOWN 

By GABRIELE D’Ar^NUNZIO. 

'\V.ith an IntrodiJv^tion by JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 

‘ Croick 8fo. Cloth. Price! j- net. 

Gabriele D’AiinunJ^o, who has startled Europe by his actions 
at Fiume, has long be^ j one of tlie most picturesque figures in 
the world of letters. These tales of his liatiye town are as 
different from our own short imaginative iictioil as the town of 
Pescara, on the Adriatic Coast, is different from Bridlington on 
the North Sea. 

The stories, which show ',-,he art of the great master at his 
bea., are filled with energy and movement, and the emotions 
Ve in high keys. 

f N OVEL BY *<THE TIGEk.” 

THE STRONGEST 

By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. Prime Minister of France. 

Crown 8i^o. Cloth. With PicH.re jacket. Price Ij- net. 
Morning Posi—-" It was a happy idea to i.ssue at this moment a version in 
English of M. Clemenceau’s novel “ Les Plus h'orts ” ■ > The story, 

singularly engaging ih itself, derives a special interest from the 
Cjrcunistances of its authiMship It is not difficult to reoognise in it an 
element of sprit a.\l autobiography as well as a survey of social conditions 
of the period in which it is laid.” •>.. 

Paiiy Telegraph — “ h powt'rful and often elocjuent story . . . from b^ind 
the somewhat conventional frame\jork of character and plot there bt^ns 
the eager'-Tire of an absorbing political and social ideal, an ideal which, 
issuing in protest towards the close of ihe story, becomes suddenly 
II radiated with the powerful eloquence of acou'’inced and compelling 
peponality.” 
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RfeVEL 

By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE. Author of “ThewLone Wijlf,*' et^. , 

•• Croii^nSvo. cfloth. With thrce-(oloiir Jacket. ]*ricc^ J- net ^ ^ 

THE*, AUSTRALIAN^ * 

By ARTHUR H. AdAMS (Australia’s Leading' 

CroiV7LSvo. Cloth. With fhree-cohur jacket. net. * ^ 

I* ' • 

— 

“ The Best Novel of 1919. ” 

HEARTS OF WOMEN 

By MORLEY ROBERTS.* 

CioU'Ji Svo. %Cloth. Viite 'll- net. 

The Tivic^— “ A slm'^ which, by its Uicul^t haf.u-tcn/.atioii and passionate 
intensity, claiiils the i<‘Spect of thos*' who would not agree with the 
conclusions implied.” , ^ 

* Manchester Guardian — “'Tins elociuent ami iijdRiiig stoiy ' ^ 

Daily News— story is a very moving <Ae, and thiie is stn ng^h as 
« well as delicacy in the telling ot it ” I 
Observer — “The book is full of line things, aiil oiigm.d ” 

New Statesman — “The book is, in Us wa>, a’Cnumph 
Morning /’to/— g*Aflh^ugh disaiss the purpose of ‘ Hearts of Women’ you 
ine^tably must, still 3'ou can postpone doing ->0 until the fervntu and 
glow of the stoiy have done their v^irk.” • 

Liverpool Courier — “Mr kobeits has nirely iiseii to siuh high artistic 
levels in his work . 1h«i|isuieness wit'n whuh he handles his 

characters is wondcrlul ” ^ 


The Best*" Creepy ’ Nov^l since " In a Glass Darkly.” | 

THE DOOR OF THE* UNREATi 

By GERALD BISS. 

Crenun Hvo. Cloth. Price 7 /- 7 iet. 

• • 
Daily Telegraph— Pass knows howto hold the listener spHlbouud. 
The Ancient Manner himself could not show .in easier mastery of the 
grisly afid infernal.” p 

Daily Mail — “Mr, Hiss grips the readers .ilteniiou fiom the opening 
page?. • 

Sir Wm. ^^Qlxirtson Nicoll in the British .Wetkly — “A ]X)werful and 
• fascinating story. . . . This is not an orr^nary detective work by 

any means.” - • 

iVew Statesman — “ Ilis book is a tale of l>canthropy . .0 a veiy satis- 

factory experiment m ^he uncanr^' ” 

Tatler — “It is realty a splendid mysteiy ‘>tory ... Mr Biss keeps 
hi.% readers on the tip-toe ol excitement.” I 
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A Charming Novel. 

‘fHE WII^ENING C'lRCI.E 

■‘By the MARCfrtlONESS TOWNSHEND. 

Crown 8z;o. Cloth. l*ric\i If- net. 

This is the piopet'soii ot Look to lead uliPii talking a holiday 
at a Swiss hotel — k4it it lAould prove entertaining anywheie " 
iPall A'^x/l Gazette — 'J'hc talk of the childien is so good that we ho[>c 
Lady 'rownshend will givi* us oth'*i aad fuller studies of ehildien ” 

‘ iix’ratd — Theie is an atti active in(‘sponsil)iht> about the whole 

family . chainung novel " 

Weekly Di^patih — *'• She to be congialulated on the skill wath which she 
^ uses hei material . ^ she know's how to tell a stoiy in a lively and 

’ pleasant limner ’’ ‘ 


By the Author of “ The 'Choir Invisible. ” 

EMBLEl^^S OF FIDELITY 


By j|mES lane ALLEN. 

% } 

Crolun 8vo. Cloih. Price 6 |- neti 

iV 

Sir William kobi-itsvii Nieoll in tlic !irifi<ih Weddy -“'riiere are witty 
things ,ind elevei things in the Jiook, and 1 do not mmd saying that I 
(f’-ead It through at .t sitting ” ' 

M'otsmnxr — “ An excellent piece oi comedy.” 
gS/s^ow Herald — It is the lightest of light comedy ‘ , 

R^ihard King in The Taller — “ As K rule I am not particulaily iond of 
stones written in ictters. But 1 make exception of Mr James Lane 
Allen's new work, “Emblems of Fidelity” (Nash), and, as it were, 
“ take oft' my hat to it ” as one of the most chaimingly written stories 
of the pi esent season The plot is sligh|.. It coneei ns the misunder- 
standing which tuose between the famous English novelist, Edward 
Blackthoine, and the famous youiVg American novelist, Beverley 
Sands, when the foimer asked the latter to ship him over some 
Kentucky terns, and Sands, who ga\e the order to a well-known 
floMSt, who promptly Id. got to dispatch it, failed to do sb. There are 
also two loce affaiis rumupg through the book, love affaijs yi^hich leave 
the two young men, lievei ley Sands and his fiiend, Ben Doolittle, alone 
and disconsolate ai th*' end. It is not the story — thougl^i/ is interesting 
and amusing enoi\gh — but the charm of the writing, the wit, thewisiom, 
and fhe broad humanity ot it w'hich makes “h^mblems of Fidelity ” the 
kind of ^mk which you want 'to read again and keep near Jty, 
recommending it only to those among your friends whose bump of 
honesty-^especially of that honesty whiili returns borrowed books 
(a supreme test) — is so laigc as to be almost a disfigurement. 
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The Detective Story of the Autumn, 

THE. CRmSON ALIBi 

By OCTAVUS ROY^OHEN. 

« 

Crown Cloth. Price 7/- net. * 

The Tunes — "Mi. Coheu is :»n acif-nsition ju this class of ikt^^ '' - ^ 

Pall Mall Gazelle—" One of th(' most bni^h'iv wti\tcn mystery stones that 
have come our way. ” ^ ^ 

Liverpool Post — " Mr Cohen’s stoiy is one of the Ijest of its kind we have 
lead for a long time. " * 

Liverpool Courier — " Not that any re<ider will pause at the end of ai^ 
chapter—the incident moves too fast. and#is too hiteresting <o iierimt* 
of that.’’ • * « 

A dramj^tised version of" The Cr^vteon Alibi 
is nox%* being played at the Strand I heat re 

A Novel on Big- Canvrs. 

THE CUP OF .FURY 

I 

/ • gy RUPERT HUGHES. 

Author of “The Thirteenth Commandment, ” etc. 

» 

Crown Hvo. Cloth^ Price 7/- net. 

A big novel, written in high spirits, which winds tlirougTi 
many paths of su^etise and wonder, until at last the chniax*is 
reached and the ultimate end arrived at in a manner that oilRy 
Rupert flughes could have devised. 


A Story of Italy. 

'THE SIREN 

By GASTON CHARLES. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 7/- 'i^t. 

• • • • 

Liverpool Courier — " The book^is finely written.” * 

SS^sman — " The story is delightful tind surpiising " 

Lady's Pictorial— " K tale* of fascinating women, love and laughter, 
humorously told.i’ • 


Company’s 
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An intensely interesting* Story of the Garden of Allah. 

THE SHEIK 

V 

By E. M. hull . 


Crown Svo. Cloth t Price Ij- net. 

Lady's Pictorial— “ One of most excitmi^ and enthralling novels of love 
^ and^ passion l)eneath the wonderful skies of the desert, as may be 
guessed ^hen it is revcialed that the action centres round the 
'kidnapping of an English girl by an Arab Sheik, who keeps her a 
ca])tive in his tents." 


“ The Most kmusing Novel of the A^jtumn." 

THE LOST TIARY 

By HORACE BLEACKLEY. Author of “ AnyiAoon,” etc< 

Crown ^»o. Cloth. Pi ice 7/- net. 

% 

Truth — “ Very amusing farce it is too." 

Ciiasgow Herald — " '|Ihe book is so good that it ought to be better. That is 
our only complaint " 

Outlook — “ Very amusing " ^ 

^ iScotsman — “Ridiculous situations, tangled misunderstandings, and 
t, humorous by-play." 

SKeffield Daily Telegraph — “A very* clever piece of work . . full of 

♦.iughter." ,, 

Newcastle Chronicle — “As brisk as all the best farce must lie . . . 

Mr. llleackley is as ingenious at contriving different situations as he is 
entertaining when he exploits them.” 


A Cuarming: Love Story. 

KfARCIA REBELS 

By SARAH COMSTOCK. 

Crown Svo. Clbth. Pri&e 7/- net. 


List of New Books IS • 
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*With three-colour pic^gre j^ickets* 


SERIES 


^ *• 



Qloth. Grown cSro. 

QUEEN SJSEBA'S RfNti 

By,H. Rider H^g^ard. 

Cloth. Croiond>vot 

I 

THE. SIGN ‘OF THE CROSS 

By W^ilson Barrett. 


Foolscai) 8w. Cloth (with large Mai^). 

NOOKS & CORNERS OF YORKSHI^M 

By J. S. Fletcher. 
Foolscap Svo. Cloth (with large Map). 

NOOKS & CORNERS pF CORNWMi 

By C, Dawson Scott. 


Other vohivies in prcparatwn will be nnnonn<^d later. 


* ■ ^ ^ 

(i6 < ' ' Eveleigh Nash Company Limited 

C— 

NASH’S 6/- NET SERIES 

ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S FAMOUS BOOKS. 

Cloth. C>oum 8t*o. 

/ « 

«. > 

THE EMPTY HOUSE. 

TEIE LISTENER. 

*THE' LOST VALLEY. 

JOHN, SILENCE. 


THE GREY GBIOST BOOK. 
ANOTHER GREY GHOST BOOK. 

w 

By JESSIE ADELAIDE MIDDLETON. 

HAUNTEE) HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 

By ELLIOTT O’DONNELL. 





